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BRIGADIER-GENERAL IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


A Memoir read before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 7, 1877, 


BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


About four years ago, at my request, an acquaintance of 
mine, a gentleman of Brittany, who had been with the un- 
fortunate Maximilian in his expedition to Mexico, visited 
the Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In ex- 
amining the interesting portraits that adorn the walls, his 
attention was suddenly arrested, and he exclaimed, “ Ah! 
there you have the unfortunate Armand, the Marquis de la 
Rouerie. I was born at no great distance from his ruined 
castle; I have now lived for several years in Germantown, 
and have often made inquiries concerning him, but no one 
could tell me of him; his very name appeared to be un- 
known to the descendants of the people with whom he served 
during the long years of your Revolutionary War. Perhaps 
you can tell me of him?” 

It seemed almost like a reproach to hear these remarks, for 
as long ago as the year 1859 I had intended to prepare some 
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notice, however brief, of Armand’s romantic career. The 
subject had then acquired a new interest here, from the 
acquisition by the Society of his undoubted original portrait, 
which you now see before you.’ 

Among the families, with whom the foreign officers were 
most intimate in this country, was that of Mr. John Craig, of 
Philadelphia. His wife, whom he had married in Tobago, 
one of the West Indies, was a highly educated and accom- 
plished woman, who spoke several of the modern languages 
with great facility. His house, where he kept up a generous 
hospitality, was much frequented by the Chevalier la Lu- 
zerne, the Duke de Lauzun, Count Fersen, the Marquis de 
Chastellux, and, among others, by the Marquis de la Rouerie. 
Du Ponceau, the Aid-de-Camp of Baron Steuben, in his 
manuscript memoirs, now in the possession of our Society, 
thus writes of the mistress of the house. 

“While speaking of the stars of that day (1782), I must 
not forget Mrs. Craig, the mother of the present Mrs. Nicholas 
Biddle. She was the wife of a respectable merchant, who, 
at that time, had not made the fortune which he came toe 
afterwards. She was a little woman, but perfectly beautiful. 
She had her education in Europe, and spoke French and 
Italian with perfect purity. She had read a great deal, and 
her manners were most attractive. She would not have been 
out of her place in the most brilliant circle of Europe. She 
had two sisters-in-law, Jenny and Nancy, both still living 
(1839), who contributed to the agreeableness of her society. 
Her house was the resort of all that was elegant and accom- 
plished. I shall never forget the happy moments that I en- 
joyed in that delightful society.” 

On Armand’s return to France in 1784, he manifested his 
appreciation of the kindness he had received here, by sending 
to Mrs. Craig his portrait. This descended to Mr. Edward 
Biddle, her grandson, and a few years since passed into pos- 
session of this Society. 

After gathering from Mr. Binel the little that he could 
tell, though it was little indeed but of the ruin left by the 


’ An engraving from this portrait accompanies this Memoir. 
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deluge of blood of the French Revolution, I gleaned from our 
various volumes what faint allusions they contained concern- 
ing the gallant volunteer, who had earned the esteem and 
love of Washington, and whose memory had so nearly faded 
from the earth. With this rather scant material, and with a 
few of Armand’s letters, courteously lent me from among the 
collections of the curious, and the traditionary reminiscences 
kindly furnished me by the Reverend Mr. Wildes, together 
with the remarks by Chastellux and Chateaubriand and Ali- 
son, I have endeavored to write the story of one of the men 
of our Revolution. 

The Castle of de la Rouerie, near Basonge, in Brittany, is 
in ruins, and the Tufin family, which once possessed it, is now 
extinct. The structure was of stone, with several towers, and 
was surrounded by an ample moat, faced with stone, and fed 
by a small lake or pond, of the extent of about one hundred 
acres. There was a drawbridge over this moat, and a port- 
cullis to guard the entrance to the castle. An extensive forest 
in the rear belonged to its lord. In front, beyond the lake, 
was a lande, as it is there called, or heath. The domain was 
of considerable extent, about five thousand acres, on which 
there were perhaps thirty-five families on the cultivated parts, 
with some fifteen families attached to the forest. Besides 
owning this ample estate, the Tufins were the feudal lords of 
all the country around, for the distance of about ten miles. 
The courts of justice for the people were held by them, and 
they received the tithes of that region. They ranked among 
the distinguished and illustrious families of Brittany. 

Here, in 1756, was born Charles Armand Tufin, Marquis 
de la Rouerie. In his early youth, this nobleman entered a 
regiment of the French Guards, commanded by the Duke de 
Biron;' and in no long time was inspired with a passion for a 
beautiful actress, Mademoiselle Beauménil, which soon led to 
a duel. The fear of a mésalliance excited opposition on the 
part of his family, from whom, however, he escaped, to seek a 
refuge in the Monastery of La Trappe. It has been said, but 
with what amount of truth cannot now be known, that the 


1 Sparks’ Washington, Letter to the Duke, vii. 394. February 3, 1781. 
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Marquis, on a visit to his beloved, found her lying on the floor 
beheaded; and that it was the shock which he experienced 
from this scene that drove him to the retreat of perpetual 
silence.! Whether this was the case, and whether his family 
secured his release, as is asserted, or he himself effected it, the 
fact is known that early in the rebellion of the American 
Colonies against the Crown of England, the Marquis left 
Nantes in the American ship Morris, commanded by the gal- 
lant Captain Anderson, who bore despatches from Dr. Franklin 
to the Congress. A recent statement is, that “Armand fled, 
and concealed himself in a Trappist monastery, where he 
finally discovered himself, and was taken to the ancestral 
castle. Afterwards, on his return to the Garde-du-Corps, he 
discovered the betrayer of his love affair, and shot him in a 
duel. Thereupon he fled to Nantes.” 

Christopher Marshall, in his Remembrancer, writes, “ April 
13, 1777, Acct. came of ship from France, being chased 
by three men-of-war for a whole day. (The captain) finding 
he could not get clear, ran her aground and blew her up, after 
securing all her papers and crew; but Captain Anderson him- 
self, who, staying too long, was lost with the ship.” On the 
same day, John Adams, then in Philadelphia, writes to his 
wife, that this vessel, “with cannon, arms, gunlocks, powder, 
etc., was chased into Delaware Bay by two or three men-of- 
war; that she defended herself manfully against their boats 





' No doubt this belief arose from a striking incident in the life of the 
founder of the order of the Trappists. ‘The pleasures and dissipation of a 
French nobleman, Bouthillier de Rance, were suddenly converted into devo- 
tion and melancholy by the following circumstance. His affairs had obliged 
him to absent himself for some time from a lady with whom he had lived in 
the most intimate and tender connections. On his return to Paris, in order 
to surprise her agreeably, and to satisfy his impatient desire of seeing her, 
he went without ceremony or previous notice to her apartment. She lay 
stretched out an inanimate corpse, disfigured beyond conception by the small- 
pox; and the surgeon was about to separate the head from the body, because 
the coffin had been made too short. De Rance for a few moments was motion- 
less with horror, and then retired abruptly from the world to a monastery, in 
which he passed the remainder of his days in the greatest mortification and 
devotion. 

2 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 437. 
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and barges, but finding no possibility of getting clear she ran 
aground. The crew, and two French gentlemen passengers, 
got on shore, but the captain, determined to disappoint his 
enemy in part, laid a train and blew up the ship, and lost his 
own life, unfortunately, in the explosion. I regret the loss of 
so brave a man much more than that of the ship and cargo. 
The people are fishing in order to save what they can, and I 
‘hope they will save the cannon. The French gentlemen, it is 
said, have brought despatches from France to the Congress.” 

An account, rather more circumstantial, which appeared in 
Hazard’s Register of August 21st, 1830, states that Captain 
Anderson, when he formed his determination to blow up the 
vessel, communicated it to the Marquis de la Rouerie, and 
requested him to deliver the despatches. Armand jumped 
into a boat with them, and endeavored to pass through the 
British vessels. The boat was struck by a shot and went 
down, but Armand saved himself by swimming, and reached 
the land as the Morris blew up. He travelled one hundred 
miles on foot to Philadelphia, and delivered the despatches to 
Congress. 

On the 10th of May, 1777, Armand received a commission 
in the Continental Army as Colonel. On the same day 
Robert Morris wrote to General Washington a letter, to be 
carried by Armand, and introducing him; saying he had 
received letters concerning Armand which “he was obliged 
to attend to and put great faith in, from persons worthy of 
the utmost credit. I find he isa little disgusted at an ap- 
pointment made for him by Congress this day ; and I believe 
it was through the inattention of a committee, which I shall 
get set right again in a short time.”” 

At his own instance Armand was directed to raise a par- 
tisan corps of Frenchmen, not exceeding the number of two 
hundred ; and on the 10th of July, Congress ordered that two 
thousand dollars be advanced to him. On the 26th of 
November, also in 1777, Lafayette writes to Washington, from 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, that the previous evening he had 


' Letters of John Adams, i. 213. 
2 Corr. of the Revolution ; Letters to Washington, i. 375. 
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had a successful engagement with the enemy near Gloucester, 
in which the Frenchmen who were with him were Colonel 
Armand, Colonel Laumoy, and the Chevaliers Du Plessis and 
Gimat.!| Armand fought at Red Bank, in Fleury’s detach- 
ment,? was at Brandywine, and no doubt also at Germantown, 
Valley Forge, and Monmouth, but I have failed to find any 
evidence as to the latter places. At Valley Forge, Washing- 
ton writes to him not to enlist deserters.’ 

In a letter to Robert Morris, January 29th, 1778, Armand 
states that he had been recommended by Washington to 
Lafayette for the contemplated expedition against Canada, 
and that he was to command a corps of light infantry.4 This 
fell through, and Armand’s Corps was taken into Continental 
pay on the 25th of June, 1778, by order of Congress. On the 
11th of October, a letter from him is written from somewhere 
near Kingsbridge, New York.’ “The Legion again went into 
Winter Quarters on the upper Delaware, where, with Pulaski’s 
Corps, it served as.a protection to Pennsylvania.”® 

The early organization of Armand’s Legion, as to the 
names, rank, dates of commission, and time of enlistment of 
the officers and privates, may be found in Saffell’s Records of 
the Revolutionary War.’ The companies of Count von 
Ottendorff, Anthony Seelin, John Paul Schott, Jost Driesbach, 
and Jacob Bauer, composed of volunteers who could not 
speak English, were in the legion. The Baron de Wehtritz 
was a Lieutenant in Company No. 4, and George Schaffner 
was a Lieutenant in Company No. 3. 

On the 4th of February, 1779, a letter from Armand, dated 
the preceding day, was read in Congress, who thereupon 
ordered that the Commander-in-Chief be directed to give 
orders for recruiting Armand’s Corps to its full complement, 
and to settle the relative rank of officers under the degree of 


1 Sparks’ Washington, v. 171. 

2 Saffell’s Records of the Revolutionary War, 530. 

3 Sparks’ Washington, v. 298. 

4 MS. letter in possession of Mr. Simon Gratz. 

5 MS. letter in possession of the late Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. 
§ Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 438. 7 Saffell, 219. 
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Brigadier. The following day a letter from Armand was 
read, begging leave to return to France, whereupon it was 
“ Resolved, That Congress have a high sense of the disin- 
terested zeal and services of Colonel Armand, Marquis de la 
Rouerie, but are restrained from manifesting their good 
opinion of him by further promotion, as the same would be 
incompatible with the arrangements of the American Army ; 
and that on his own request he have leave to return to 
France; that upon his departure the President grant him 
such certificate as the recommendations or certificates he may 
have received from the Commander-in-Chief or other General 
Officers under whom he hath served, may entitle him to.”? 
Of this permission he did not immediately take advantage. 
On the 13th of February, 1779, Congress appropriated ninety- 
four thousand dollars to Armand for the purpose of recruiting 
his corps, which, however, was not to exceed the complement 
of a regiment. 

Armand had now for some time been actively engaged, 
particularly in Westchester County, New York, and there- 
abouts, opposing the corps of Simcoe and Emerick, and of 
Baremore the loyalist. His corps was assigned in the summer 
of 1779 to the command of Gen. Robert Howe. On the 14th 
of June, 1779, General Heath “reached Springfield; was met 
some distance out of town by Colonel Armand’s dragoons, 
and was by them escorted into the town, and again out of it.”? 
On the 2ist of June, it appearing to Congress that Lt.-Col. 
Klein’s plan of raising a corps of German deserters had failed, 
the Sergeant and four privates were transferred to Armand’s. 
July the 2d, Gen. Heath writes that “Moylan’s Horse crossed 
the river to reinforce the left; they were to be followed by 
Armand’s Legion.” On the 20th, if the date be correct, “ Sun- 
day 20,7 month,” Armand was in Boston, and was lodging 
in the house of Mrs. Cass in Quaker Lane, whence he sent a 
brief note to Col. Armstrong, aid-de-camp to Gen. Gates. In 
it he speaks of his intention to pay his respects to Gen. Heath 


' Journal of Congress, Sparks’ Washington, vi. 172. 
® Heath’s Memoirs, 205. 3 Ibid. 206. 
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on the following day.' General Robert Howe writes from 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, to Henry Laurens, August 3d, “I am 
directed by the General, with a part of my division, viz., 
Glover’s Brigade, Moylan’s and Sheldon’s Horse, and Armand’s 
Independent Corps, to take command in this neighbourhood, 
to cover this country and protect the inhabitants as much as 
possible from the insults and ravages of the enemy.” 

“Tn the summer of 1779, the campaign around New York 
was very active, and especially so on the part of Simcoe’s newly 
organized troop, the ‘Queen’s Rangers,’ who made it lively 
for the Americans. Simcoe’s Corps was constantly in the van- 
guard of the army, and executed a number of bold, clever, 
and successful undertakings. Armand, who was now assigned 
to Colonel Lee’s command, was sent against them with his 
light cavalry, and succeeded in taking the bold partisan pri- 
soner’ on the Raritan River, in the neighbourhood of South 
Amboy, N. J., just as Simcoe was setting out on an expedition 
for the destruction of several boats, October the 1st, 1779.”4 

The capture of Baremore is thus related by General Heath. 
“ Novr. 7, 1779, at night, Colonel Armand proceeded with his 
corps from near Tarrytown to the vicinity of Morrisania, to 
the house of Alderman Leggett, where he surprised and took 
Major Baremore and five other prisoners. The secrecy, pre- 
caution, gallantry, and discipline exhibited by the Colonel and 
his corps on this occasion did them much honour. In the 
capture of Major Baremore, the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country were relieved from the frequent excursions of a 
troublesome officer.” Washington, writing of Armand in 
1780, says of this enterprise, “In the last campaign particu- 
larly he rendered very valuable services, and towards the 
close of it made a brilliant partisan stroke, by which, with 
much enterprise and address, he surprised a Major and some 


' MS. letter in possession of Col. F. M. Etting. 

* Materials for History, Zenger Club, 1861, 145; and Sparks’ Washington, 
vi. 305. 

5 Simcoe says that he was seized by Mariner, a refugee from New York. 
—Simcoe’s Journal, p. 117. 

4 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 437. 5 Heath, 223. 
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men of the enemy in quarters, and brought them off without 
loss to his party.”! On the 2d of December, 1779, Armand, 
with some of his corps, went down to Morrisania, and took 
a Captain Cruser, of Baremore’s Corps, and two men prison- 
ers.? 

These traces in the career of Armand are somewhat like 
the fossil foot-prints the geologist finds—they possess a cer- 
tain value as evidence, but the being who made them is yet 
to be found, and to be described. Legend lends its aid, and 
has preserved, though dimly, through the lapse of a century, 
some of the impressions made on the minds of the people of 
the time by the adventurous young Frenchman. The Rev. 
George D. Wildes, D.D., Rector of Riverdale, New York, 
writes to me the following as the account he has been able 
to gather of the story in the famous region known to New 
Yorkers as the “ Neutral Ground,” and it is doubtless all that 
can now be obtained. He says that “ Armand was an officer 
of light horse, stationed in 1779 at Croton, some twenty miles 
above this, near the Hudson, and was distinguished for a 
dashing courage and admirable address, in successive forays 
and expeditions down the valley from Yonkers to Kingsbridge, 
the crossing point from southeastern Westchester into what 
was then the northern limit of New York City. 

“Directly back of my church and rectory, at the distance 
of half a mile, runs the old Albany Post Road, during the 
Revolution the main and only avenue to the then ‘ West’ from 
New York. In this valley and at about the same distance is 
Vault Hill; a noted point of observation for Washington 
while encamped in that neighbourhood at various dates during 
the war; the Van Courtlandt Manor, the house a fine specimen 
of the old English country mansion, built in 1748, but still 
occupied by the Van Courtlandt descendants, and the whole 
camping ground of the American, French, and British armies 
during the same period more or less in occupation. The 
valley was the scene of many a fierce encounter between the 
Hessian Yagers and De Lancey’s Loyalists on the one side, and 


? Washington and his Generals, Phila., 1848, ii. 260. 2 Heath, 225. 
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on the other, Col. Greene’s, Col. Sheldon’s, and Col. Armand’s 
Horse. Armand especially seems to have distinguished him- 
self repeatedly in bold night attacks upon the quarters of the 
Hessians at or near Kingsbridge. Bolton, the historian of 
Westchester County, and tradition, alike identify Armand as 
the hero of one remarkable encounter, which, with some others 
of that summer, doubtless afforded the main material for some 
of the most graphic features of Cooper’s novel of The Spy. 

“A small stream, still called Tippet’s Brook, or the Mosholu, 
runs southward through this valley. Colonel Armand having 
ridden rapidly under cover of the night from his quarters on 
the Croton, certainly twenty or more miles, charged at full 
speed upon a body of the German Yagers, whose outposts were 
at Warner’s Store, as it is still called, the grandsons of whose 
then proprietor are residents at this time of the same neigh- 
bourhood. Armand came cautiously upon a vidette of the 
Hessians, posted at a little spring, some rods above Warner’s, 
and killing the sentinel, dashed down upon the outpost de- 
tachment, and after a quick but hard fight taking the survi- 
vors prisoners, dashed up the avenue of the Van Courtlandt 
mansion, the reputed headquarters of the detachment. The 
alarm having extended to Kingsbridge, and Armand being 
pursued by De Lancey with his Loyalist Cavalry, he was only 
able to signify his presence in the valley, to the surprised 
officers of the Hessian detachment, by the shouts of his 
squadron as it hurried by in retreat, pursued by De Lancey. 
For miles up the valley the fight between De Lancey and 
Armand continued, the latter frequently turning upon the 
foe and inflicting severe loss. With the greater number of his 
prisoners Armand regained his quarters at Croton, on this, as 
on other marked occasions, receiving the special thanks of 
Washington. 

“T have no record of the full military service of Colonel 
Armand, but it is safe to say, that in a region, with the ex- 
ception of that in and about the cities and vicinity of Char- 
leston and Savannah, more marked, during the Revolution, 
than any other by the ravages of distinctively partisan strife, 
and stirring passages of what is technically termed ‘ combat,’ 
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rather than ‘battle,’ no name stands more prominent in the 
records and traditions of the day than that of Col. Armand. 
The gallant Frenchman made his mark with his sword in 
many a heavy fight, as he before and afterwards made it by 
his grace and courtliness in the social circles of his French 
home. 

“In visiting your Historical Rooms, my attention was 
arrested by the portrait of a cavalry officer, which I at once 
saw must be that of a foreigner. The uniform, like that of 
the French Troopers of De Lausun of Rochambeau’s Army, led 
me at first to think that the portrait was one of some officer 
of the force of that general. It probably was not the dress! 
of Armand’s Cavalry as a body, but most likely that of the 
time of his military service in France after his return from 
America. Mr. Stone stated to me that the portrait was Ar- 
mand’s, and a new interest at once attached in my own mind 
to the name and fame of one, of whom'I am glad you are 
about writing a memoir. I have frequent occasion to pass 
along the scenes of his exploits, by night on some parochial 
duty, and never, without thinking of the gallant trooper, and 
fancying that I hear the clatter of squadron hoofs, as I pass 
through the secluded glen in which is situated the fountain 
still bearing the name of Risley’s Spring.” 

A part of Armand’s Corps accompanied General Sullivan’s 
Expedition in August and September, 1779, against the Six 
Nations, but it is not clear that Armand himself was with it.? 
This expedition, by utterly destroying the habitations, fields, 
and crops of the Indians in New York, completely broke their 
military power, and secured repose for the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. This was most important, for by reason of favorable 
natural passes through the mountains, the territory of Penn- 
sylvania was more easily invaded by Indians than that of 
the adjoining States. It was of supreme importance that the 


' It may have been the uniform brought by Armand from France in 1781. 
One of the figures in the large engraving of the Surrender of Cornwallis 
appears in it. 

2 Sparks’ Washington, vi. 276. 
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bounteous supplies of her rich valleys, which stretched far 
westward of the settlements in New York, and the innumer- 
able wagons which carried these supplies to the Continental 
armies, should be undisturbed. The views of Washington 
and Reed, expressed, as the dates of their letters show, some 
months prior to Sullivan’s march, sufficiently prove Washing- 
ton’s ability to meet a military necessity, for it was by him 
that the expedition was planned. Its success had no doubt 
the effect of entirely removing all cause of certain complaints 
against Armand’s Corps. Whether these complaints were 
well founded or not, it is now impossible to judge, for the 
matter, as Reed says, was in a manner suppressed. In a case, 
therefore, where everything has been left vague and indefinite, 
we are to bear in mind that a soldier is sometimes apt to be 
rough, and that the citizens whom he is required to protect 
are often unreasonable. 

On the 27th of April, 1779, Washington writes to Reed, 
President of Pennsylvania, “I am not conscious of the least 
partiality to one State, or neglect of another. If any one have 
cause to complain of the latter it is Virginia, whose wide ex- 
tended frontier has had no cover but from troops more imme- 
diately beneficial to the southwestern parts of Pennsylvania ; 
which besides this has had its northern frontier covered by 
Spencer’s, Pulaski’s, and Armand’s Corps; its middle by 
Hartley’s and some independent companies.”! 

Reed replies to Washington on the 8th of May,1779. He 
claims, and justly, that Pennsylvania had raised a greater pro- 
portion of men for the war than any other State, and asserts 
with equal justice her pre-eminence in furnishing artificers, 
manufacturers, and transportation. He adds, “That we have 
been by far the greatest sufferers on the frontier, have had 
more people killed and more country desolated, we presume 
cannot be doubted. If Virginia and the other States have 
suffered by the ravages of the Indians in any proportion to 
this State, the particulars have never reached us; and as the 
idea of our receiving any protection from Armand’s and Pu- 


1 Sparks’ Washington, vi. 236. 
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laski’s Corps must have arisen from some misapprehension or 
mistake, we beg leave to assure your Excellency that we never 
derived the slightest benefit from them, but on the other hand 
are still smarting under their abuse and desolation, the com- 
plaints of which we suppressed, and the complainants per- 
suaded to bear with patience their losses and sufferings.”* 

While the duties of Armand’s command were of extreme 
delicacy, it seems clear that among those who composed it 
there were some unfit for such a service. There was attached 
to the corps a company of cavalry called Maréchausée, whose 
duties appertained chiefly to the police of the army. In an 
encampment it was the business of this useful corps to patrol 
the camp and its vicinity, for the purpose of apprehending 
deserters, thieves, rioters, ete., and the soldiers who should be 
found violating the rules of the army. Strangers without 
passes were to be apprehended by them, and the sutlers in the 
army were under the control of the commander of the corps. 
In time of action they were to patrol the roads on both flanks 
of the army, to arrest fugitives, and apprehend skulkers.? The 
nature of these duties was calculated to excite discontent, 
exercised as they were sometimes, perhaps, with unnecessary 
severity. 

A paper among acollection of autographs shows that Armand 
was at Sing Sing, on the 24th of November, 1779, and thence 
made a requisition on Maj.-Gen. Greene for saddles, bridles, 
etc., for the Light Dijagoons of his Independent Corps.’ 

About the beginning of the year, 1780, Armand appears to 
have left the scene where he had been so long and so actively 
engaged, for it is at this time that his name appears in the 
annals of the war in the Southern States. He hoped to enlist 
three hundred men, discharged from the Pennsylvania line, in 
his legion, and applied to President Reed for aid.‘ Traces of 
his command, however, remained, for in the Colonial Records 
of Pennsylvania, under the date of December 31, 1779, it is 
stated that “Captain Schott, who now commands the corps 


1 Penna. Archives, vii. 378. 2 Sparks’ Washington, vi. 462. 
3 Manuscript in possession of Mr. R. Coulton Davis. 
4 Penna. Archives, 2d Series, vol. iii. 383. 
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formerly called Armand’s, returns the strength of his command 
at thirty-five men.” The translation of their commander left 
them as shorn sheep, for it is recorded in these same volumes 
on the 13th of December, 1780, that “Henry Redskin, captain 
of a company of light dragoons in Colonel Armand’s Legion, 
prays to be furnished with clothing by the State.” On the 
10th of February Congress resolved to comply with Armand’s 
application for a leave of absence of six months, after the end 
of the next campaign. He also applied for promotion to the 
rank of Brigadier, but Congress “(though conscious of his 
merit, and that he has upon all occasions exhibited undoubted 
and distinguished proofs of his great zeal, activity and vigil- 
ance, intelligence and bravery; and in the last campaign, 
particularly, rendered very valuable services), not thinking 
it expedient under the present circumstances of the army to 
comply with his request, as it would too much interfere with 
the arrangement lately established, and be injurious to the 
rights of other colonels who have been longer in service than 
Colonel Armand ; and being desirous, as well to promote the 
public interest, as to testify their good opinion of Colonel 
Armand by offering him an opportunity of continuing in the 
service of the United States: 

“ Resolved, That the remains of the legion of the late Count 
Pulaski be incorporated with the corps of Colonel Armand, 
Marquis de la Rouerie, in such manner as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Southern Army shall think proper; the united 
corps to be formed into a legion to be commanded by Colonel 
Armand; Provided, however, that General Lincoln has not 
already entered into measures for complying with the resolu- 
tion of Congress of Dec. 29, 1779.” 

On the 22d of June, 1780, Armand, in a letter to the 
Governor of North Carolina, says, ““General Caswell told him 
yesterday that should the men he might enlist from the militia 


‘be counted as a part of the quota of this State, he would not 


have the least objection to their enlisting with him.” He 
sends the Governor a journal, and states that “in it he will 
find the resolve from Congress concerning that subject ;” and 
adds, “should your Excellency be of opinion that my enlisting 
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men for the Continental service would be of benefit to the 
State I would be happy for this precise order.”! With the 
little preparation the Americans in the South were able to 
make, they were ill-prepared for the shock of war that was 
soon to come. . 

Count Pulaski had fallen before Savannah; and on the fatal 
field of Camden, the remnant of his corps, incorporated with 
that of the Marquis de la Rouerie, were soon to see Baron de 
Kalb fall mortally wounded into the arms of his friend the 
Chevalier du Buisson. The overwhelming disaster of the 
Southern army under Gates involved the usual consequence— 
a loss of discipline, which has naturally led to great obscurity 
in accounts of the affair. 

A careful examination fails to convince me that Colonel 
Armand deserves all that has been charged upon him with 
regard to a defeat that left no future for General Gates, but 
which seems to have only inspired Armand to a renewed and 
to a still more generous effort in the cause he had espoused. 
It is necessary, however, to pause a moment, and to review the 
statements of those who were actors in the scene, and of others 
who surely were well qualified to speak on the subject with 
something like authority. 

When Gen. Gates took command of the Southern Depart- 
ment, the force under him did not exceed fifteen hundred men, 
including Armand’s Dragoons, in horse and foot. Armand’s 
Legion did not exceed one hundred men. General Henry Lee 
says: “ White and Washington, after the fall of Charleston, 
had retired to North Carolina, with a view of recruiting their 
regiments of cavalry (Moylan’s and Baylor’s originally), which 
had so severely suffered at Monk’s Corner and at Linier’s Ferry ; 
and they solicited Gen. Gates to invigorate their efforts by the 
aid of his authority, so as to enable them to advance with him 
to the theatre of action. Gates paid no attention to this pro- 
per request, and thus deprived himself of the most operative 
corps belonging to the Southern Army. Although unfortu- 
nate, these regiments had displayed undaunted courage, and 


1 MS. letter in the possession of Mr. E. H. Leffingwell, New Haven, Conn. 
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had been taught in the school of adversity that knowledge 
which actual service can only bestow. It is probable that this 
injurious indifference on the part of the American commander, 
resulted from his recurrence to the campaign of 1777, when a 
British army surrendered to him unaided by cavalry ;! leading 
him to conclude that Armand’s Corps, already with him, gave 
an adequate portion of this species of force. Fatal mistake! It 
is not improbable that the closeness and ruggedness of the 
country in which he had been so triumphant, did render the 
aid of horse less material ; but the moment he threw his eyes 
upon the plains of the Carolinas, the moment he saw their 
dispersed settlements, adding difficulty to difficulty in the 
procurement of intelligence and provisions; knowing too, as 
he did, the enemy had not only a respectable body of dragoons, 
but that it had been used without intermission, and with much 
effect, it would seem that a discriminating mind must have 
been led to acquiesce in the wish suggested by the two officers 
of horse. 

“To the neglect of this salutary proposition, may with 
reason be attributed the heavy disaster soon after experienced. 
In no country in the world are the services of cavalry more to 
be desired than in that which was then committed to the care 
of Major-General Gates; and how it was possible for an officer 
of his experience to have been regardless of this powerful 
auxiliary remains inexplicable. Calculating proudly on the 
weight of his name, he appears to have slighted the prerequi- 
sites to victory, and to have hurried on to the field of battle 
with the impetuosity of youth ; a memorable instance of the 
certain destruction which awaits the soldier who does not 
know how to estimate prosperity. If good fortune begets 
presumption instead of increasing circumspection and dili- 
gence, it is the due precursor of deep and bitter adversity.” 

The want of cavalry was not the only defect in the organi- 


1 “Gates was yet on his way to supersede Schuyler, when Schuyler’s mili 
tary prevision and provision had whipped Burgoyne.”—Schuyler and Prac. 
tical Strategy, by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, 2. 

_ * Lee’s Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department, i. 160. 
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zation of the army of Gates. ‘The corps of Armand shame- 
fully turned its back, carrying confusion and dismay into our 
ranks.”! Lee accounts for this by saying the officers were 
“ generally foreign, soldiers chiefly deserters. It was the last 
corps in the army which ought to have been entrusted with 
the van-post, because, however unexceptionable the officers 
may have been, the materials of which the corps was com- 
posed did not warrant such distinction.” 

Dawson, a good authority, says, “The British Legion 
Cavalry, which formed the enemy’s advance, charged the 
American Legion Cavalry, which, under Colonel Armand, 
formed the advance of the American column. In conformity 
with the order of General Gates, the latter received the charge, 
and the flanking parties, under Colonel Porterfield and Major 
Armstrong, pouring in a destructive fire, the enemy fell back. 
The light companies in their rear coming up to support them, 
the cavalry renewed the attack, and succeeded in driving 
Colonel Armand back, in some confusion, upon the Maryland 
line, Colonel Porterfield being severely wounded.” Dawson 
in continuation, speaks of the fortune of the field as “alter- 
nating between the two legions.” 

The best authority on the subject of the disaster at Camden 
is Colonel Otho Holland Williams, Adjutant-General, and an 
actor inthe drama. In his account published in the Appendix 
to Johnson’s Life of Greene, he gives the orders of Gates of 
the 15th of August, 1780. The part referring to Armand is 
as follows :— 

“ ArTER GENERAL ORDERS.—The troops will be ready to 
march precisely at ten o’clock (at night), in the following 
order, viz.: Colonel Armand’s advance; cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel Armand; Colonel Porterfield’s light infantry upon 
the right flank of Colonel Armand, in Indian file, two hundred 
yards from the road; Major Armstrong’s light infantry in the 


' Lee’s Memoirs, i. 177. See also Gen. Thomas Pinckney in Hist. Mag. 
for 1866, p. 246. 
2 Lee’s Memoirs, i. 177. 
3 Dawson’s Battles of the United States, i. 615. 
VoL, 11.—2 
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same order as Colonel Porterfield’s, upon the left flank of the 
legion. 

“Tn case of an attack by the enemy’s cavalry in front, the 
light infantry upon each flank will instantly move up and 
give, and continue, the most galling fire upon the enemy’s 
horse. This will enable Colonel Armand, not only to support 
the shock of the enemy’s charge, but finally to rout them; the 
Colonel will therefore consider the order to stand the attack 
of the enemy’s cavalry, be their number what they may, as 
positive.” 

A sort of council of war would seem to have been held, 
for Col. Williams continues, “Although there had been no 
dissenting voice in the council, the orders were no sooner 
promulgated, than they became the subject of animadversion. 
Even those who had been dumb in council, said that there 
had been no consultation ; that the orders were read to them, 
and all opinion seemed suppressed by the very positive and 
decisive terms in which they were expressed. Others could 
not imagine how it could be conceived, that an army, consist- 
ing of more than two-thirds militia, and which had never been 
once exercised in arms together, could form columns, and per- 
form other manceuvres in the night, and in the face of an 
enemy. But, of all the officers, Colonel Armand took the 
greatest exception. He seemed to think the positive orders 
respecting himself implied a doubt of his courage—declared 
that cavalry had never before been put in the front of a line 
of battle in the dark—and that the disposition, as it respected 
his corps, proceeded from resentment in the General, on 
account of a previous altercation between them about horses, 
which the General had ordered to be taken from the officers 
of the army, to expedite the movement of the artillery through 
the wilderness.”? Kapp, in his account in the life of De Kalb, 
fails to be as emphatic as Williams.’ 

Armand’s cavalry was very little reduced. No doubt they 
were thoroughly disorganized, for Seymour, a Sergeant in the 


' Johnson’s Life of Greene, i. 492. 3 Kapp’s De Kalb, 206, 7. 
2 Tbid., i. 493. 4 Johnson’s Greene, i. 499. 
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Delaware Regiment, in his manuscript account of the Southern 
Campaign, writes, 16th of August, 1780, “As for Armong’s 
Horse they thought upon nothing else but plundering our 
waggons, as they retreated.” This they did with celerity, as 
they threatened, for “when it was resolved to evacuate Char- 
lotte: ‘If,’ said one of the officers, ‘you will make de retreat, 
we will retreat faster dan you.’ 

’ Colonel Williams in his relation says, “If General Gates 
intended to risk a general action, conscious of all circumstances, 
he certainly made that risk under every possible disadvantage ; 
and a contemplation of those circumstances would seem to 
justify Colonel Armand’s assertion, made in the afternoon of 
the day in which the battle was fought: ‘I will not,’ said he, 
‘say that we have been betrayed ; but if it had been the pur- 
pose of the General to sacrifice his army, what could he have 
done more effectually to have answered that purpose?’ ”$ If it 
is upon the relation of Colonel Williams that Bancroft bases 
his charge, his language is much too decided, when he says, 
“Their cavalry was in front, but Armand, its commander, who 
disliked his orders, was insubordinate.’”* The language of 
brave and impetuous men who dominate in camps and battle- 
fields, is not that of a refined and artificial life. So different is 
it that we must depend for its correct interpretation upon the 
actors in such scenes. It may, therefore, be considered certain 
that, if Armand had been insubordinate, Colonel Williams 
would himself have said so. The expressions of Armand seem 
to be justified by the arrogant presumption of Gates; a pre- 
sumption that led to consequences so disastrous, that an author 
has been led to say, “From the battle-field to which he 
hastened without a general’s preparation, he was swept away 
amidst the first rout. Well might censure fall very heavily 
on General Gates for the precipitation and distance of his 
retreat. His first stop was at Charlotte, ninety miles from 
the scene of action, and he scarcely halted or drew rein, until 
he reached Hillsborough, one hundred and eighty miles from 


1 MS. of Hist. Soc. Penna. 3 Tbid. 498. 
2 Johnson’s Greene, i. 501. 4 Bancroft’s U. S., x. 320, 
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Camden. It is said that his hair grew white as he flew wildly 
away from the scene of his disastrous defeat which he had 
counted upon as the stage of assured triumph.”! 

On the 8th of September the legion was sent to forage, and 
make cantonments in Warren County, from whence Armand 
went to Philadelphia, and Colonel Ternant temporarily filled 
his place. There were but forty horses left, but these were 
serviceable, and in the autumn of 1780 they were the only 
cavalry which Baron Steuben could use in Virginia.‘ 

Washington, on the 11th of October, 1780, recommended to 
Congress that Armand’s Corps should be kept up. He says, 
“The two officers I have mentioned, Lee and Armand, have 
the best claims to public attention. Colonel Armand is an 
officer of great merit, which, added to his being a foreigner, 
to his rank in life, and to the sacrifices of property he has 
made, render it a point of delicacy as well as justice, to con- 
tinue to him the means of serving honourably.”® 

From his camp at the Cheraw, on the east side of the Pedee, 
General Greene wrote to Washington, on the 28th of Dec. 
1780, “I have been obliged to send Major Nelson’s Corps of 
horse, and Colonel Armand’s Legion to Virginia, both being 
unfit for duty, for want of clothing and other equipments; and 
the difficulty of subsisting them is much greater here than 
there. Before my arrival, General Gates made an attempt to 
employ part of Colonel Armand’s Legion, and fifteen of them 
deserted on the march from Hillsborough to Charlotte, which 
obliged him to recall them. I wish your Excellency’s direc- 
tions respecting this corps, as they are totally deranged, and 
cannot be fit for service for some time.” 

Among the letters of Armand which have been preserved, 
is one dated North Carolina, 19th Sept. 1780. He certifies 
that the “Chevalier de Vandoré, who served as a volunteer 
during the campaign 1779, and part of this campaign 1780, 


1 Major-Gen. Schuyler and the Burgoyne Campaign of 1777, by Gen. J. 
Watts de Peyster, pp. 3, 4. 2 Johnson’s Greene, i. 506. 

3 Kapp’s Steuben, 621. 4 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 444. 

5 Sparks’ Washington, vii. 252. 

® Corr. of Rev., Letters to Washington, iii. 191. 
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in the independent legion under my command in America, 
has lost at the battle of Campden in North [South] Carolina, 
two French commissions in the Regiment of Bourgogne, one 
of Lieutenant and the other of Second Lieutenant. He lost 
also that day several papers, among which was a certificate 
from me in which I had explained my good sense of the ser- 
vices and bravery of the Chevalier le Vandoré daring the 
campaign 1779, which certificate his Excellency General 
Washington had been pleased to approve of and rendered - 
more othantical [authentic] by his private opinion of the merit 
of the Chevalier. The Board of War had also wrote on the 
same paper their sense of the Chevalier’s deserving conduct. 
I certify also that he was at the battle of Campden where he 
behaved as a brave officer. 
ARMAND M’QUIs DE LA Roverts.”? 


Attached to this letter of certificate are autograph endorse- 
ments by Richard Peters of the War Office and by General 
Washington. 

In a letter to Washington, of February 28, 1781, from Head- 
Quarters, High Rock Ford, on Haw River, General Greene 
writes, “I am convinced that Colonel Armand’s Legion can 
render no service on its present footing. The officers refuse 
to go on duty with the men; thirty-eight, out of a detaehment 
of forty men, deserted to the enemy, and the Baron Steuben 
was obliged to order a number of them to join their regiments, 
who are prisoners at Charlottesville.” 

The disaster at Camden, as may be judged by its conse- 
quences, was great enough to have crushed an ordinary mind. 
Many, no doubt, supposed the end of Armand’s usefulness had 
come, but Washington, as we have seen, believed it not. Rising 
superior to fortune Armand now took advantage of his six 
months’ leave of absence, and in February, 1781, sailed for 
France. <A letter which he wrote in Paris on May the 2d, of 
that year, addressed to Colonel Lawrence,’ is on the subject 


' Manuscript in possession of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer 
£ Corr. of Rev., iii. 247. 
3 Manuscript in possession of Col. T. Bailey Myers. 
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of his intended shipments to America, for in France he pur- 
chased everything necessary for arming and equipping a new 
legion, and on his return to America he advanced the cost 
of them to Congress.' It would seem as he came back that 
Armand landed at some Northern port, for it is stated in the 
Journals of Congress, September 28th, 1781, that “ £90. had 
been advanced to him by the Governor of Massachusetts, and 
$660., specie, for pay for six horses purchased by Armand to 
go to Philadelphia, to be paid by the Superintendent of 
Finance. The Board of War and Superintendent of Finance 
were to take order for the recruiting and mounting of Colonel 
Armand’s Legion to its establishment.” 

Early in June, 1781, Simcoe relates that on the Upper Ri- 
vana, “ within two miles of Baron Steuben’s encampment, a 
patrole of dragoons appeared; they were chased and taken: it 
consisted of a French officer and four of Armand’s Corps.’”? 
This was no doubt while Colonel Ternant was in command, 
for at Yorktown, “the fragments of Armand’s Legion were 
again united, by the junction of the main army under Wash- 
ington with that under the Marquis de la Fayette and Baron 
Steuben, and formed the first Battalion of the Legion Cavalry 
under the Duke de Lauzun. This was next attached to the 
command of Choisy, together with a brigade of American 
militia. Choisy with some four thousand French troops held 
the investment of Gloucester Point opposite Yorktown. They 
served also to prevent the retreat of Cornwallis from York- 
town, as also more effectually to perfect the siege. The 
cavalry had also to prevent the English from foraging. Ewald 
once attempting to forage from Gloucester was gallantly driven 
back by Armand’s Legion.”’ When the Marquis de la Fayette 
moved from Greenspring, “the cavalry of Colonel Armand 
and Lieut.-Col. Mercer’s command, led by Major McPherson, 
followed next; and they were supported by the Pennsylvania 
line, led by the fearless General Wayne.” 

Thomas McKean, President of Congress, writes to Wash- 


1 Chastellux, i. 183. 2 Simcoe’s Queen’s Rangers, 216. 
3 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 446. 
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ington from Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1781, “We shall be obliged 
to complete Colonel Armand’s Legion, and I despair of doing 
it with Americans, if all the Field Officers are French Gen- 
tlemen. There is now a vacancy, by the resignation of the 
Major; and if the Colonel would approve of Captain Allan 
McLane, who is now on half-pay, to be his Major, it would 
save the half-pay, oblige a very deserving officer, be a means 
of speedily filling his corps, and greatly tend to the public 
benefit. I should be happy if you and the Colonel were of 
this opinion.” 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, Armand’s Corps went to 
New York with Washington’s army; and in February, 1782, 
the Colonel was directed to report himself to General Greene 
in the Southern Department.? On the 26th of March, 1783, 
he was made a Brigadier-General, being then, as Washington 
wrote, one of the oldest colonels in the service. 

The honorable career of this gallant Frenchman was now 
drawing toa close in the country to which he had expatriated 
himself, for the Revolutionary War was practically at an end. 
Early in 1783, his legion was stationed at York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it was subjected to the attempts of artful men to 
engage in that mutiny which occasioned the removal of Con- 
gress from Philadelphia to Princeton. John Dickinson, Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, wrote to the President of the Confede- 
rate Congress, July 27th, that he had been informed that 
letters had been sent by the principal authors of the late dis- 
turbance, to excite General Armand’s Legion to join in the 
mutiny, but nothing further appears on the subject. 

In October, a petition to Dickinson from a number of the 
inhabitants, complained that many of the troops were mis- 
chievous and troublesome. The petitioners, however, say, 
“they contrive it so crafty that it is a hard matter to discover 
the facts;” that they, the petitioners, had “been very subtilly 
deceived, at first, being only required to keep them for a few 
days;” that the troops, being quartered on the inhabitants, 
deprived them of the benefit of letting apartments; that this 


! Corr. of Rev., iii. 422. £ Washington and his Generals, ii. 260. 
§ Penn. Archives, x. 62. 
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burthen was not general throughout the Commonwealth, and 
that the troops might be more conveniently quartered in bar- 
racks.! All history shows us how almost incessantly mili- 
tary power has been used without regard to the feelings of 
those subjected to it; and we are, therefore, not surprised 
that on this, as on every other occasion, such use became irk- 
some to the citizens of a free Commonwealth, and that it called 
forth their remonstrances. 

The object of the petitioners was soon accomplished. On the 
18th of November, a number of the inhabitants of York pre- 
sented an address to the Marquis, representing that they heard 
his legion was about to be disbanded, and that he was soon to 
return to his native land, and expressing “ their high sense 
of the strict discipline, good conduct, and deportment of the 
officers and soldiers of the corps, whilst stationed amongst 
them for ten months past.” Armand replied to this address 
in a well-written letter on the following day. The signatures 
to the petition are by persons mostly of German origin, while 
those on the address to Armand are generally of English 
names. It may, therefore, be possible that some feeling of 
nationality entered into the question. No charge is made 
against the commander himself, who, no doubt, invariably 
exhibited the chivalric courtesy so characteristic of the days 
of the old French Monarchy, the remembrance of which is by 
some still fondly cherished. Although a century has passed, 
we are yet near enough to that distant era for the writer of 
this to have been told by the venerable Du Ponceau, and the 
recollection of French courtesy filled him with pride, that the 
army of Rochambeau, in its march from Newport to York- 
town, was so thoroughly well-conducted, that there was not 
even a single instance of one of the soldiers taking an apple 
or a peach from an orchard without leave having been previ- 
ously obtained.? 


! Penn. Archives, x. 133. 

2 “Tt was given out in general orders, that if a Frenchman should have a 
dispute with an American, the Frenchman should be punished, whether he 
was in the right or in the wrong, and this rule was strictly adhered to. I 
believe there is no example of anything similar in history.’—Du Ponceau 
MSS. 
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Among the manuscripts of Mr. Leffingwell is a “Return of 
the men belonging to the State of Massachusetts who served 
in the First Partisan Legion commanded by Brigadier-General 
Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie, discharged November 15, 
1783.” 

On the 25th of November, Armand wrote to the Governor 
of Virginia, inclosing a return of his men who had been 
enlisted in Virginia, and stating that they had been dis- 
charged from the service on the 15th of that month. And 
on the 9th of March, 1784, he wrote to Mr. Read, of South 
Carolina, thanking him for introducing the very flattering 
resolution passed by Congress on his motion.2 On the 10th 
of May a letter from him and other French officers was read 
at the General Meeting of the Cincinnati, requesting that they 
might be represented therein.$ 

In social life, Armand endeared himself to many friends, 
and their descendants have been taught to cherish his memory. 
In the army he enjoyed a well-earned reputation, and was high 
in the esteem of its illustrious chief, who, in a letter of the 
16th of May, 1784, to Count Rochambeau,‘ expressed a wish 
that the Marquis should be promoted by the King of France. 
This request was doubtless the result of the following letter 
addressed to Washington, by the mother of the Marquis. 


At “La Roverre,” January 30, 1784. 

Will the hero of our Age—the man of all time—the object 
of admiration to all nations and enthusiasm to France—the 
great Washington ; permit a woman of France and Brittany, 
with boldness indeed, but with still greater admiration, after 
these imposing attributes, to mingle her feeble voice with the 
tribute of praise which every one pays to the great man. 

Some compare him with other men; with Trajan, with 
Alexander, with Fabius, and other heroes of antiquity; or 
from those of modern times, they select the talents and virtues 


! Manuscripts of Mr. E. H. Leffingwell, New Haven, Conn. 

# Journal of Cong., and Manuscript Collection of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, M.D. 

* Contributions to American History, 1858, 98. 

* Sparks’ Washington, ix. 44, 
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of each to form a perfect whole, but they find at last, as I 
could have told them, only a resemblance to Washington. 

Permit this familiar style, it is the language we address to 
the gods. 

Washington, I have ason. He is about to leave you. He 
has served under your orders—he has fought under your eye. 
You know him—you do more, you honour him with your 
esteem. 

Communicate this flattering opinion to our Ministers. The 
judgement of a man like you has an all-powerful influence. 
‘Whoever merits and has been honoured by your good opinion 
acquires a right to that of every one else. 

That the Fates may spare your days, full of glory for your- 
self, and precious to posterity, for the sake of both, is the 
ardent prayer of the most humble of your servants, 

THE MOTHER OF COLONEL ARMAND. 


It was about this time that Armand finally returned to 
France, where, however, he did not forget his friends in 
America. As an evidence of his great regard he sent, as has 
already been said, to a member of the Craig family of this 
city, his portrait, a fine work of art which was long at “ Anda- 
lusia,” but which some years ago passed from the Biddles and 
found its appropriate place in the gallery of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Washington wrote to the Marquis 
in 1785,? and again in 1786; this latter time in reply to a 
letter of the 20th of January, 1786, from Armand giving 
information of his marriage. His wife was like himself, a 
Breton. 

It can readily be understood that his years of military life 
had developed Armand into the being that Chateaubriand 
met; graceful in person, elegant in manner, martial in appear- 
ance, handsome in features, and resembling the portraits of 
the young Seigneurs of the League. “The rival of La Fayette 
and de Lauzun, the predecessor of La Rochejaquelin, the 
Marquis de la Rouerie had more intellect than they; he had 
been more frequently beaten than the first; he had carried 
off an actress from the opera like the second; he would have 


' Manuscripts of the late Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. 
* Sparks’ Washington, ix. 138. 5 Ibid. 190. 
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become a companion in arms of the third. He scoured through 
the forest of Brittany along with an American Major (Schaff- 
ner), and accompanied by an ape seated on the croup of his 
horse. The law students at Rennes loved him on account of 
his hardihood in action, and the liberal turn of his ideas.” 
Armand was now at home, and in 1788 the French Minister 
of War gave him the appointment of a Colonel of Chasseurs. 
‘The ancient monarchy of France was, however, approaching 
its dissolution. A century before that time, Richelieu had 
lured the nobles to abandon their duties of local administra- 
tion, and to engage in a life of plutocratic ease at Versailles, 
and then by appointing officers for the conduct of all affairs, 
he had, by this system of centralization, destroyed the prin- 
ciple, that of confederation, on which only have free institu- 
tions ever been based. It was as if firm but rude dams, con- 
structed by practical though illiterate men, had been removed, 
and now beautifully executed plans on paper of something 
not existing, more sightly in their merely ideal appearance, 
but of no substance, were attempted to be substituted therefor, 
Such paper productions, miscalled constitutions, however 
pleasing to the eye, have therefore never proved to be barriers 
against the absolutism of accumulated power. The harmony 
of the old French system of feudal confederation, ill-constructed 
as it was, being destroyed, the national faith on which it 
reposed ceased to exist, and consequently anarchy of thought 
began to prevail. This disturbed mental condition had been 
thrown into a state of fermentation by the return of Count 
Rochambeau’s Army, after its success at Yorktown. Deluded 
with the mistaken belief that a declaration of a love of liberty 
would secure that inestimable prize, each succeeding measure, 
as in its turn it was proposed, no matter how wild or prepos- 
terous, was for the moment hailed by the many, as the one 
thing necessary, the infallable specific to cure all ills—to make 
man perfect. Even the Abbé Raynal became alarmed. “Ter- 
rified at the frightful results of his writings, in May, 1791, 
being then in his eightieth year, he presented himself at the 


1 Chateaubriand, i. 179. 
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bar of the National Assembly, and sternly and fearlessly 
remonstrated with that dreaded tribunal, on the rash and 
iniquitous course which they were pursuing. The line of 
argument which he adopted was sutfticiently curious. One 
of his principal charges against the Assembly was, that they 
had literally followed his principles ; that they had reduced to 
practice the reveries and abstracted ideas of a philosopher, 
without having previously adapted and accommodated them 
to men, times, and circumstances.” 

Soon it was held that to be well-dressed was a crime, and 
the term first applied to the ill-clad soldiers at Valley Forge, 
Sans Culotte, was adopted and gloried in by the wretches who 
dominated the nation. To their distempered minds, destroy- 
ing seemed to be creating; and “ France got drunk with blood, 
to vomit crime.” The bands that passed along the streets of 
Philadelphia during that era, added their senseless plaudits 
as they sang— 

Vive la! the French Convention, 
Vive la! the rights of man, 


Vive la! America, 
For ’twas with you it first began. 


For a time the mind of Armand was swept along with that 
of others, but when the scheme of suppressing Parliaments 
began to be carried into effect, the Marquis remembered he 
had been a gentleman before he became a soldier, and that 
he was a Frenchman, because he was a Breton; he, therefore, 
threw up his commission, and assumed a leading position in 
his native province. He attended the Assembly at Vannes, 
where twelve Deputies were chosen; he was one of the twelve; 
he was afterwards confined in the Bastile, with his colleagues, 
but was allowed to see his mother. The good lady found her 
son, as at a hunting party, quite gay. He was released, and 
on his triumphant return to Brittany, he proposed an oath 
which bound the nobility to permit no innovation of the 
rights and privileges of the Province. He was the chief 
means of confirming the nobility in their resistance to the 


' George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, iii. 370. 
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revolutionists. The Province remained a passive spectator of 
the convulsions which agitated Paris, and the Marquis re- 
mained on his estate until 1791. 

There existed in Brittany an association called Fendeurs, 
composed of woodmen or wood-cutters, and there were sports- 
men and many noblemen who did not think it a disgrace to 
be a brother Fendeur. If a gentleman was attacked by ban- 
ditti, if he had lost his way, if he was benighted, all he had 
to do was to strike a tree with a certain number of blows, 
which would designate him as a Fendeur, and bring to the 
wanderer a guide. On hearing the blows, men, women, and 
children would issue from the cabins, bearing lighted branches 
of fir to illuminate the path. He who could give the best 
supper, was to receive him asa guest. In the morning the 
Fendeurs, with their guns on their shoulders, would see their 
visitor home. This seems to have been well appreciated by 
Taine, who says, “In like manner, in France, if, during the 
Revolution, La Vendée alone followed the lead of its gentle- 
men, it is because alone in France the gentlemen of La 
Vendée, country folks, and sportsmen lived and remained in 
intimate intercourse with the peasants.” 

Possessing a native genius of command, having experience 
and a thorough knowledge of the world, urbane and polished 
in manner, and persuasive in speech, with an affability the 
most pleasing, and an address the most insinuating, La 
- Rouerie had all the requisites for the leadership of a party; 
he arranged a plan to serve the cause of his King, becoming a 
gentleman devoted tohim. Through the Fendeurs he effected 
among the honest, frank, and courageous people an organiza- 
tion which numbered forty thousand confederates. Many of 
the inhabitants of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou joined them- 
selves to Brittany. Indeed, he “established the counter- 
revolution in near fifteen of our Departments.”? The Marquis 


' Taine’s Notes on England, 173. 

* Report on the Conspiracy of Brittany, 13th of 1st Month, Second year 
of the Republic, by Claude Basire, p. 2. This work and also the Liste des 
Emigrés, next to be quoted, belong to the valuable collection of books on 
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gave what means he possessed, and ladies of distinction con- 
tributed to the enterprise. No secret was ever better kept 
than by this confederacy, yet some of its movements became 
known to Danton through his spy, Laligant-Morillon.' 

The Marquis de la Rouerie, with all his care, was thus ex- 
posed to danger; he had to sustain a siege in his castle against 
the Orleans Dragoons, and he ably defended the mansion. 
Among the company there was his cousin, the beautiful 
Molien le Tronjoli, who, in addition to personal charms, pos- 
sessed a superior mind, a solid education, and the courage of 
a heroine. She took her station in the defence, and fired with 
destructive effect at the dragoons. In the course of the action 
the wood-work of the castle unfortunately took fire, so that 
further defence soon became impracticable. The Marquis and 
his friends retreated through the garden, and escaped into the 
forest. 

In the rapid succession of events the States-General of France 
had degenerated into a National Assembly; the character 
of La Rouerie could not but be known to them, and a price 
was therefore set on his head. In the First Supplement to 
the Alphabetical List of the Condemned, he is recorded under 
the name of Tufin. This book of blood gives his prename as 
Armand, and his surname as La Royerie, and his last profes- 
sion or quality, as ex-Marquis. His last known domicile is 
described as in the Municipality of Saint Sauveur-des-Landes, 


of the District of Fougéres in the Department of Ile et Valaine, - 


and here, too, it is stated, was the situation of the goods he 
possessed. The date of the List is given as the 17 Pluviose, 
An 2.? 

This seems to be the most proper place to quote Basire, 
who, writing at the time, and an enemy of La Rouerie, yet 
does not attempt to belittle his victim. He says, “ Armand 
Tuffin la Rouerie, a nobly born Breton, a personage truly ex- 


the first French Revolution, numbering about fifteen hundred volumes, which 
were presented to the Society by the late Dr. Thomas B. Wilson and his 
brother William S. Wilson. 

! Basire, 11, 12. 

* Liste.des Emigrés in Library of Hist. Soc., Penna. 
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traordinary, who joined to strong passions, a supple mind; to 
the Machiavelism of the aristocracy, a talent for negotiations; 
and to the intrepidity of the soldier, the views of a great 
general, was the principal author of that astonishing con- 
spiracy. After having conceived the entire plan, his vast 
genius embraced even its minutest details. He prepared its 
execution with an ability really incomparable. Calonne testi- 
fied his satisfaction in energetic terms, and in a letter dated 
Schonborlust, October 4, 1791, he charged Armand, to himself 
indicate the places of disembarcation for the emigres and for- 
eign troops. The conduct of la Rouerie gave him the con- 
fidence of the Bourbon emigres, from whom he received, in 
the month of March, 1792, the commission of Chief of the 
Counter-revolution of the West, with thirty-nine blank brevets 
for officers whom he should think proper to employ under 
him at the great rising that they prepared in that unhappy 
country.”! 

Continuing, Basire relates that the confederacy was in “con- 
sternation at the news of the retreat of the King of Prussia. 
The inhabitants of Guernsey and Jersey, much discontented 
with the gatherings of the emigres, had cried out so loudly, 
that the English Government put an embargo on both islands. 
These reverses had dispirited the whole party. La Rouerie 
alone had lost nothing of his pride. That indefatigable con- 
spirator, rarely reposing, ran from chateau to chateau, from 
committee to committee, to raise their hopes. Always wan- 
dering in the forest or on the mountains, fully armed, he never 
kept the beaten roads, and often passed the night in grottoes, 
inaccessible to others, at the foot of an oak, or in a ravine. 
All retreats were good for him; and he never remained twice 
in the same place. The difficulty of seizing a man as prudent 
as he was intrepid, that the brave Cadenne, Lieutenant of the 
Gendarmerie, for so long a time had followed everywhere 
without success, and the want of material proofs, which the 
aristocracy knew so well how to exact when it was surprised, 
and which the magistrates, deceived or perfidious, were obsti 


' Basire, 5, 6. 
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nate in regarding as necessary, above all in the Departments 
influenced by the association, rendered the position of our 
emissaries very embarrassing.”! 

The Marquis was a Fendeur; to fly from Robespierre and 
Carnot and Danton, he dwelt in the forest. Seized with ill- 
ness, he was removed, at the request of a physician, to the 
chateau de la Fausse-Inguan, near Cancale, where Monsieur de 
la Guyomerais lived retired with his wife and two daughters. 
They were strangers to La Rouerie. The brave and unfor- 
tunate Marquis fell a victim to the malignancy of the fever 
which had seized him; or, as is said by some, expired from 
the effects of poison given him at the instance of members of 
the revolutionary party at Paris. Basire says, he expired in 
an excess of rage.? He died suddenly on the 30th of January, 
1793, shortly after the execution of Louis XVI., and was 
buried privately by moonlight. About a month afterwards 
his remains were disinterred by the revolutionists, and, un- 
fortunately, the papers, placed in a bottle, and buried with 
him, revealed the names of associates, some of whom were 
subsequently arrested and guillotined. De la Guyomerais, 
his wife and daughters were seized at the same time. Among 
the papers of the Marquis was found a brief note from Ma. 
demoiselle Molien; it was thought sufficient evidence of guilt 
that she had dared to write to him. She was thrown into 
prison at Rennes, and was sent thence to Paris with the family 
of Guyomerais, where all five perished by the guillotine. The 
lovely and interesting Mademoiselle Molien le Tronjoli, of 
Brittany, displayed a courage far beyond her sex. From a 
friendly priest she received the last consolation that religion 
can give; and as she submitted her beautiful neck to the fatal 
axe, the heroic young creature cried out from the scaffold, 
“ Vive la Rouerie.” 

It has been an agreeable task to gather the material for 


! Basire, 13. 

* Basire, 16. It is, however, believed in Brittany, by the descendants of 
the friends of La Rouerie, that the spy, Laligant-Morillon, arranged with 
Cheftel, Surgeon-in-Chief of Armand’s forces, to poison the Marquis, and 
that he was paid for the foul deed the sum of two hundred thousand francs. 
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the sketch here presented of one who served us in America, 
and who undoubtedly bore a part of no little prominence in 
the history of France. Difficulty as to dates, and vagueness 
as to events, will be readily appreciated when it is understood 
that under the name of “ Rouarie Armand Taffin,” in the Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale, of Paris, 1862-6, among other mis- 
takes of minor importance, he is spoken of as serving in the 
_ “* Army of Rochambeau.” In the absence of exact information 
it has therefore been thought best to make no attempt, by the 
omission of statements slightly varying, at a flowing narrative, 
Alison, surely a good authority, refers in the twelfth chapter 
of his History of Europe to the Marquis and his great effort, 
and with his graphic account, which seems to be based upon 
Basire’s Report, or else upon Beauchamp’s History, which I 
have not been able to consult, this memoir may fitly be con- 
cluded. “During the summer of 1792, the gentlemen of Brit- 
tany entered into an extensive association, for the purpose of 
rescuing the country from the oppressive yoke which they had 
received from the Paris demagogues. At the head of the whole 
was the Marquis de la Rouerie, one of those remarkable men 
who rise into eminence during the stormy days of a revolution, 
from conscious ability to direct its waves. Ardent, impetuous, 
and enthusiastic, he.was first distinguished in the American 
war, when the intrepidity of his conduct attracted the admira- 
tion of the Republican troops, and the same qualities rendered 
him at first an ardent supporter of the Revolution in France; 
but when the atrocities of the people began, he espoused, with 
equal warmth, the opposite side, and used the utmost efforts 
to rouse the noblesse of Brittany against the plebeian yoke 
which had been imposed upon them by the National Assem- 
bly. He submitted his plan to the Count d’Artois, and had 
organized one so extensive as would have proved extremely 
formidable to the Convention, if the retreat of the Duke of 
Brunswick in September, 1792, had not damped the whole of 
the West of France, then ready to break out into insurrection. 
Still the organization continued, and he had contrived to en- 
gage not only all Brittany, but the greater part of the gentle- 
men of La Vendée, in the cause, when his death, occasioned 
VoL. I1.—3 
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by a paroxysm of grief for the execution of Louis, cut him 
off in the midst of his ripening schemes, and proved an irre- 
parable loss to the Royalist party, by depriving it of the 
advantages which otherwise would have arisen from simulta- 
neous and concerted operations on both banks of the Loire. 
The conspiracy was discovered after his death, and twelve of 
the noblest gentlemen in Brittany perished on the same day, 
in thirteen minutes, under the same guillotine. They all 
behaved with the utmost constancy, refused the assistance of 
the Constitutional clergy, and after tenderly embracing at the 
foot of the scaffold, died exclaiming Vive le Roi. One young 
lady of rank and beauty, Angelique Desilles, was condemned 
by mistake for her sister-in-law, for whom she was taken. She 
refused to let the error be divulged, and died with serenity, 
the victim of heroic affection.” 
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A PENNSYLVANIA LOYALIST’S INTERVIEW WITH 
GEORGE III. 


Exrract From THE MS. Diary or Samvet SHOEMAKER. 


[Samuel Shoemaker was a resident of Philadelphia, be- 
longing to the well-known family of that name which emi- 
grated from Cresheim in Germany in 1686, and settled at 
Germantown. He was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and prominent as a merchant in Philadelphia. From 1755 to 
1766 he was a member of the Common Council, and in the 
latter year was elected a Member of the Board of Aldermen, 
which office he held until the fall of the Charter Government 
in 1776. In 1761, he was appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
and held the office for many years. He was one of the signers 
of the “ Non-Importation Agreement” of 1765. In 1769, he 
was chosen Mayor of the City, and for two terms, in 1767 and 
1774, was its Treasurer. He sat as a member from the City 
in the Provincial Assembly from 1771 to 1773. 

Mr. Shoemaker remained in Philadelphia upon the entry 
of the British Army, in September, 1777. It is said that 
during its occupation he again fulfilled the duties of mayor, 
but this is not fully substantiated by the records. The Colo- 
nial Charter Government in the city came to an end in 1776, 
and it remained without one until 1789, during which period 
there was no such corporate office. 

Upon the evacuation of the city, in June, 1778, Mr. Shoe- 
maker accompanied the army, and went to New York, where 
he remained until November, 1783, when he sailed for Eng- 
land, accompanied by his son Edward, a few days before the 
evacuation of that city. 

Mr. Shoemaker was a pronounced Loyalist, and was distin- 
guished for his zeal on the side of the Crown, in consequence 
of which he was attainted of treason and his estate confiscated. 
While in New York he exerted himself for the relief of the 
Whig prisoners, and by his intercessions with the British 
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authorities numbers of them were liberated and allowed to 
return to their homes. While in London he was, as his Diary 
shows, frequently consulted by the Commissioners appointed 
by the English Government to pass upon the claims of the 
Loyalists for losses. He returned to Philadelphia in 1789, 
and died in 1800. 

This diary was kept for the entertainment of Mrs. Shoe- 
maker,' who did not accompany her husband abroad. At the 
time to which the following extract refers, he was spending a 
few days at Windsor with his friend Benjamin West, the 
artist. The interview here described is probably the one 
referred to by Mr. Sabine in his “ Loyalists of the American 
Revolution.” ] 


First Day, Octo’r 10, 1784. 


This morning at 8 Clock thy son accompanied B. West’s 
wife to the King’s Chappel where he had the opportunity of 
seeing the King and several of the Princesses. They returned 
before 9 when we were entertained with breakfast, at which 
we had the Company of Mr. Poggy the Italian Gent’n, Mr. 
Trumble,? Mr. Farrington,’ and West’s two sons. About 10 
thy son accompanied Farrington, Trumble, and West’s eldest 
son in a Ride through Windsor Forrest, having first been with 
West and I to his Room in the Castle to see a picture of the 
Lord’s Supper which he had just finish’d for the King’s 
Chappel. After part of our Company were gone to take their 
Ride, West informed me that the King had order’d him to 


1 Samuel Shoemaker m. first, 8th 12 mo. 1746, Hannah, dau. of Samuel 
Carpenter, by his wife Hannah Preston, a granddaughter of Governor 
Thomas Lloyd, and secondly, 10th 11 mo. 1767, Rebecca, widow of Francis 
Rawle, and dau. of Edward Warner (see Penna. Mae., Vol. I. p. 459), by 
his wife, Anna, dau. of William Coleman. 

2 Colonel John Trumbull, a well-known officer of the Revolutionary Army, 
son of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut. He was at this time 
studying painting under West, and afterwards became a distinguished artist. 

3 George Farrington, a noted English landscape and historical painter. 
He studied under West, removed to India, and died there at the early age 
of 34 years. 
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attend at his Painting Room in the Castle at one Clock, when 
the King and Queen and some of the Princesses, on their 
return from Chappel, intended to call to see the Painting of 
the Lord’s Supper which he had just finished, and West told 
me it would be a very proper time and Opportunity for me 
to see the King, Queen, and the rest of the family, as they 
came from the Chappel, and therefore requested me to 
accompany him and his Wife and the Italian Gent’n, and 
walk at the Castle near the Chappel, till service was over, 
when he must repair to his room to attend the King, and 
would leave me with his Wife in a proper Station to have a 
full view of the King and family. 

Accordingly, a little before one O’Clock, West and his Wife, 
the Italian Gent’n and I, walk’d up to the Castle and there 
contin’d walking about till the Clock struck One, when we 
observ’d one of the Pages coming from the Chappel. West 
then said he must leave us; presently after this two Coaches 
pass’d and went round towards the Door of the Castle leading 
to West’s Room. In these two coaches were the Queen and 
Princesses ; presently after the King appear’d, attended by 
his Equery only, and walk’d in great haste, a/most ran to meet 
- the Coaches at the door of the Castle above mentioned, which 
he reach’d just as the Coaches got there, as did West’s Wife, 
the Italian Gent’n and I, when we saw the King go to the 
Door of the Coach in which the Queen was, and heard him 
say, “I have got here in time,” and then handed the Queen out, 
and up the Steps, into the Castle—the Princess Royal, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, Princess Mary, and Princess Sophia, with Col. 
Goldsworthy the Kings Equery, the Hanoverian Resident, and 
Miss Goldsworthy, sub Governess to the two young Princesses, 
followed. They all went into the Castle, when I hear’d the 
King say, “tell him to come in,” but little did I think I was the 
Person meant, and West’s Wife, the Italian Gent’n, and I were 
about going off, when West came out of the Castle and told 
me the King had order’d him to come out and bring me and 
Mrs. West in. I was quite unprepar’d for this; however, it 
was now too late to avoid it. The Italian Gent’n now left us 
and went to walk the Terras, and West and his wife and I 
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went into the Castle and were ushered up to the Room where 
the King and Royal family were, and there introdue’d. Fat- 
tered and embarrassed thou may suppose, on my entering the 
Room, the King came up close to me, and very graciously 
said, “ Mr. 8. you are well known here, every body knows 
you,” &c. (complimentary w’ch I can’t mention). He then 
turned to the Queen, the Princesses, &c., who stood close by, 
and repeated, “Mr. 8.” I then made my bow to the Queen, 
then to the Princess Royal, to the Princess Eliza., Princesses 
Mary and Sophia. The Queen and each of the Princesses were 
pleased to drop a Curtesy, and then the Queen was pleased to 
ask me one or two Questions; the King and Queen and the 
four Princesses, the Hanoverian Resident, Col. Goldsworthy, 
Miss Goldsworthy, West and his Wife and I were all that 
were in the Room. The King condescended to ask me many 
questions,.and repeated my answers to them to the Queen and 
to the Hanoverian Resident, and when to the latter, I observ’d 
he spoke it in German, which I understood. Among other 
Questions, the King was pleased to ask me the reason why the 
Province of Pennsylvania was so much further advane’d in 
improvement than the neighbouring ones, some of which had 
been settled so many years earlier. I told his Majesty (think- 
ing it w’d be a kind of Compliment to the Queen’s Country- 
men) that I thought it might be attributed to the Germans, 
great numbers of whom had gone over in the early part of the 
settlement of that Province, as well as since. The King smiled 
and said, “it may be so, Mr. 8., it may in some measure be 
owing to that, but I will tell you the true cause,—the great im- 
provement and flourishing State of Pennsylvania is principally 
owing to the Quakers” (this was a full return for my compli- 
ment to the Queen’s Countrymen) for whom I observe the 
King has a great regard. Finding the king so repeatedly 
mention’d what I said to the Hanov’n Resident and to the 
Queen, in german, on the King’s asking me a particular ques- 
tion, I took the liberty to answer in German, at which the 
King seemed pleased, and with a smile, turned to the Queen 
and said, “ Mr. 8. speaks German,” and also mentioned it to 
the Hanoverian Resident, after which the King was pleased 
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to speak to me several times in German. Then the Queen 
condescended to ask me several Questions, one of the last, 
whether I had a family. On my telling her that I was once 
bless’d with a numerous family, but that it had pleased Provi- 
dence to remove them all from me, except a Wife and two Sons, 
this visibly touched the Queen’s delicate feelings, so much 
that she shed some Tears, at which I was greatly affected. 


_ She is a charming woman, and if not a Beauty, her manners 


and disposition are so pleasing that no Person who has the 
Opportunity that I have had can avoid being charm’d with 
the sweetness of her disposition. The Princess Royal is pretty, 
has a charming Countenance indeed; the Princess Elizabeth 
very agreeable, but rather too fat or bulky for her height. 
Mary and Sophia are pretty, but being so young their looks 
will alter. 

After being graciously indulged with the opportunity of 
conversing with the King and Queen, and being in the Room 
with them three-quarters of an hour, they all departed and 
went to the Queen’s House. 

I cannot say, but I wished some of my violent Countrymen 
could have such an opportunity as I have had. I think they 
would be convinced that George the third has not one grain 
of Tyrany in his Composition, and that he is not, he cannot 
be that bloody minded man they have so repeatedly and so 
illiberally called him. It is impossible; a man of his fine 
feelings, so good a husband, so kind a Father cannot be a 
Tyrant. 

After the Royal family were gone, West and his wife and 
I return’d to West’s house where we were soon join’d by the 
Italian Gent’n, and those who had been out Riding, and at 
three O’clock were entertain’d at a genteel Dinner and spent 
the afternoon and evening together very pleasantly till 11 
Clock when we retir’d to Bed. This happens to be B. West’s 
birthday; he has now enter’d his forty-seventh year. 

* * * * * 
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JOURNAL OF WILLIAM BLACK, 
1744. 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY GovERNOR GoocH, OF 
VIRGINIA, TO UNITE WITH THOSE FROM THE COLONIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AND MARYLAND, TO TREAT WITH THE IROQUOIS OR Stx Nations 
or INDIANS, IN REFERENCE TO THE LANDS WEST OF THE 

ALLEGHENY Mountains. 


Edited by R. Alonzo Brock, Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 
(Concluded from page 419, Vol. I.) 
PuiLape.puia, Friday, June the 8th. 

The Beautiful young Lady (the Morning) being Risen from 
her Bed, and with a Countenance blooming with fresh Youth 
and Sprightliness like Miss M. y S——r with soft Dews 
hanging on her pouting lips, began to take her early walk 
over the Eastern Woods, when I Rose from my Bed and pass’d 
two Hours in writting, the rest of the time till Breakfast I 
spent with my Fiddle and Flute: After which I went to Mr. 
Strettells, from thence with Commission’rs and their Levee, 
to Mr. Abraham Taylors, where in Company with the Gov. 
ernor and some more gentlemen of the City, we Din’d, after 
Dinner I return’d to my Room and made out a fair copy of 
the Speech the Comm’rs designed to make at the opening the 
Treaty; In the Evening I made haste to the Rendezyous of 
the Fair, much Elated with the Thoughts of Spending a few 
hours so agreeably as I propos’d in the Company I was going 
to make one in: On coming to the Place I found the Lady 
had been punctual to the Appointment: Iwas lucky enough 
not to be Engaged with any more but the young Lady of the 
House, and her Acquaintance my Favourite; In avery little 
time I found my self alone with the latter. On which to 
Improve my Acquaintance and the Opportunity, I broached a 
Serious Discourse with her, which was not carried on long be- 
fore I found her a person towhom Nature had been as bountifull 
in Regard to her Mind, as I before observ’d she had been Care- 
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full of her Body; to be short, what with her Wit and Quick- 
ness of Expression, Join’d to the Influence of her Beauty and 
manner of Behaviour, I was Possess’d with a Pleasure much 
easier felt than Describ’d, and can only be Imagin’d by those, 
who know what it is to Enjoy the Company of a Woman 
Every way Agreeable. As for my Self I have more of what 
Shakespeare calls the Milk of Human Kind than not to have 
a particular Pleasure in the Company of the Fair Sex, and I 
now begin to think it Inseperable from my Constitution, as I 
have few leisure hours but what I would Devote to the Charms 
of their Conversation did Opptys offer: 

but, to Return to my Company, which I left 
for the sake of this little Digression, I found them so Agree- 
able that I staid till the Young Lady was oblig’d to go Home, 
where I Conveyed her, and took my leave for the Night. I 
return’d to my Room, where I Read till 11 O’clock, and then 
to Bed, the Commissioners and some of the Levee spent some 
of the Evening hours at the Governors Clubb. 


. Paraperpata, Saturday the 9th. 

This Morning, Rose by 6 and Carried the Public Journal 
to the Commissioners for their perusal, and Breakfasted at 
their Lodgings: This day the Commissioners Agreed to give 
an Entertainment to his Honour the Governor and other Gen- 
tlemen of the City, accordingly I went to Engage a Tavern 
for the Purpose, and Agreed with the Keeper of the Tavern 
in Water Street, who was to have a handsome Dinner ready 
by 2 O’clock in the Afternoon, in the Forenoon an Invitation 
went to the Intended Guests. At 1 the Commissioners and 
their Levee Repair’d to the Tavern and a little past 2 we sat 
down to a very Grand Table having upwards of Fifteen Dishes 
on it at once, which was Succeeded by a very fine Collation, 
among the many Dishes that made our Dinner was a large 
Turtle, sent as a present to Governor Thomas from a Gentle- 
man of his Acquaintance living in Providence; after taking 
away the Cloath, we had the Table Replenished with all the 
sorts of Wine the Tavern cou’d afford, and that in great 
Abundance: Betwixt the hours of 3 and 4 I went with the 
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Young Gentlemen of our Company in order to see what sort 
of Horses those persons had, with whom I had Engag’d Horses 
to carry us to Lancaster: I forgot to tell that at 12 O’Clock 
was sold Public Vandue several Goods belonging to the prize 
taken by the Wilmington Privateer of this Town, Amongst 
which was a Cannaster containing about 25 lbs of fine Snuff, 
which the Company Purchas’d for £13. 10 Shs., that Cur- 
rency, it was a present from the Vice Roy of New Spain to 
the Prince of Palermo, and sells for Ten Dollars a pound in 
the Havanna. Spent the Evening in the Company of the 
Comm’rs and their Train, and at 10 O’clock went to my 
Lodgings, at 11 Arriv’d at the Secritarys Office. An Ex- 
press from New York with his Majesties Declaration of Warr 
against France, which came to that place in his Majesty’s 
Sloop the Swallow in days from London. 


Puiiape.puia, Sunday, June the 10th. 


This morning at 7 O’Clock I Rose, when I found a very 
great Alteration in the Air, by the fall of a good deal of Rain 
in the Night, which was very much wanted both to Cool the 
Excessive heat of the Air, and to Refresh the Fruits of the 
Earth, having had none near where we was, for 20 days past, 
and what with the Closeness of the Buildings, the Reflection 
of the Sun from the Stone Pavements, Brick Walls, and Glass 
windows, together with the dryness of the Season made living 
in the City very uneasy; at 9 O’Clock an Express was Dis- 
patch’d for Annapolis with the Declaration of Warr. I kept 
my Room till after 12, the forenoon being heavy and Drisling 
Rain, after which I went with Bob. Brooke! to the Comm’rs 
Lodgings, and in their Company and the rest of their Train 
went to Dine with Messrs. Dayy and Carson, thence in after- 
noon to the Presbyterian Meeting, where I heard a very Good 
Sermon in the words in the 20 Cha. of the Hebrews 21 and 22 
Vers: After the Dismissing of this Congregation, I went a 


' In several cases we have inadvertently allowed this name to be spelt 
Brooks.—Ep. 
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Second time to Join the New Lights! where I found one Treat? 
holding forth, but never in my life did I hear or see any like 
him pretend to mount a Pulpit. I thought with my Self, 
Surely he was very Dark and wanted some New Light very 
much. I cou’d not for my Life find the least Connexion be- 
tween any of the Sentences of his Discourse, at last being tir’d 
with this Harangue I came of, and with a Gentleman of my 
_ acquaintance went to Capt. Macky’s, where in Company of 
these agreeable young Ladies I drunk Tea, and spent the 
Evening untill 8 O’clock, at which time we went to the Mora- 
vian Meeting,’ where I had the pleasure to hear an Excellent 
Comment on that Passage in Scripture Relating to the Prodi- 
gal Son, and after some very Agreeable Church Musick, half 
an hour after 9, they broke up, the Women at one door and 
the Men at another; from this I parted my Acquaintance, and 
went to Mr. Strettells where I Sup’d, and then went Home to 
my Room. 


Puarapetpu1a, Monday, June the 11th. 

This Morning before 5 O’Clock I got up and made some 
Journal Entries, and amus’d my self with my Fiddle and 
Flute till Breakfast, then I went on Board of Capt. Win 
bound for Jamaica, where I pass’d away the Forenoon, and 
from the Ship went to Mr. Strettell’s and Din’d with the 
Commissioners: at 4 in the Afternoon, they with their Levee 
waited on his Honour the Governor, in order to attend to the 
Declaration of Warr, a few Minutes after we got to the Gov- 
ernor’s came the Mayor Council, and the Corporation, and 
then began the Procession, First the Constables with their 
Staffs, and the Sheriffs and the Coroner with their White 
Wands ushered the way, then his Honour the Governor, with 
the Mayor on his Right, and the Recorder of the City on his 
left hand, following them were Colonels Lee and Beverly,‘ and 


1 Vide vol. i. 412. 

* The Rev. Richard Treat, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, at Abing- 
ton, Pa.—See Sprague’s Annals, vol. iii. p. 100. 

® It stood at the S. E. corner of the present Bread and Race Streets. 

‘ Wm. Beverly was born about 1673. He was the second son of Major 
Robert and Catherine (Hone) Beverly. His father emigrated to the Colony 
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the Gentlemen of their Levee, next was the Council, and after 
them the City Corporation, and then the Rear Composed of 
Towns Gentlemen, &c., in this Order two and two, we went 
with Solemn Pace to the Market Place, where Secretary Peters? 
Proclaim’d War against the French King and all his Subjects, 
under a Discharge of the Privateers Guns, who had haul’d out 
in the Stream for the Purpose, then two Drums belonging to 
Dalziel’s Regiment in Antigua (then in Philadelphia with a 
Captain Recruiting) Beat the Point of Warr, and then the 
Ceremony Concluded with God Save the King, and three loud 
Huzza’s!? the Comm’rs return’d with the Governor in this 
Coach to his House, where we follow’d and Drunk Tea, from 
thence to the Coffee House, and then the Commissioners went 
with his Honour to the Clubb: I took my Land Tacks aboard, 
and Crowded away for Mr. Levy’s, where I found Miss Levy 
alone, but I was not long there before I was Bless’d with the 
Agreeable Company Miss Molly, which Seem’d to enter the 
Room like a Goddess, Smiling and all Cheerful, as I always 
found her; I am No Painter, Neither do I pretend to any 
thing that way, yet I cannot pass by this Lady, without giving 
you a Rough Draught of her. I cannot say that she was a 
Regular Beauty, but she was Such that few cou’d find any 
Fault with what Dame Nature had done for her. She was 
of the Middle Size (which I think is the Stature that best 
becomes the sex), very well Shap’d: her Eyes were Black, full 
of Fire, and well Slit, they had something in them Remarka- 
bly Languishing, and seem’d to Speak the Softness of a Soul 


of Virginia from Beverly, Yorkshire, England, about 1660, with a consider- 
able fortune. Wm. Beverly was prominent in the affairs of the Colony, and 
was said to have been a man of culture, and to have possessed (for the time) a 
respectable library; several volumes from which, bearing his autograph, are 
in the possession of the Editor. The date of his death is not known. 

1 The Rev. Richard Peters, who was Rector of Christ Church from 1762 
to 1775.—See Dorr’s Christ Church, p. 283. 

2 The declaration of war, which was witnessed by Black in Philadelphia, 
is that known in the history of America as the Old French War, which 
terminated in 1748 with the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The documents rela- 
ting to the event described by the Journalist will be found in Col. Records, 
vol. iv. 689-697. 
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Replete with Goodness, her Eye-brows black and finely Arch’d, 
her Nose was well turn’d, and of a Just Bigness, and her Mouth 
was Neither wide nor very little, with Lips of a fine Red, and 
when they moved discovered two Rows of Teeth white as 
Ivory and Regularly well Set; her Forehead round and Smooth, 
as for her Hair, it was a Shining black, but noways harsh. 
Her Neck, her Arms, and Hands seem to have been made and 
- fitted for her Face, which was of a Complection made up of 
the Lilly and the Rose. Such was her Person, and I assure 
you the Charms of her Mind and Conversation was not less 
Amiable; but I must Confess my Self unable to say Anything 
Adequate to this Lovely Young Creature; the Bloom of Roses 
and Lillies might a little Illustrate her Countenance, or their 
Smell her Sweetness. But to Comprehend her entirely, Con- 
ceive—Youth, Health, Beauty, Neatness, and Innocence, 
Imagine all those in their utmost Perfection, any way Place 
the Charming Molly’s Picture before your Eyes. To Return 
I had the Pleasure of her Company till after 9, in which 
time I had no small satisfaction; My Eyes was my Greatest 
Sense; when I view’d her I thought all the Statues I ever 
beheld, was so much Inferior to her in Beauty that she was 
more capable of Converting a man into a Statue, than of 
being Imitated by the Greatest Master of that Art, and I 
Surely had as much delight in Surveying her, as the Organs 
of Sight are Capable of Conveying to the Soul: as usual I 
seed her Safe home, and Return’d to Mine, and about 11, 
went to Bed full of pleasing Reflections. 


PuiLapeE.pais, June the 12th. 

At 6 O’Clock this Morning I got up, and took a Walk out 
to the Fields till Breakfast, wrote till 12, and then went to 
the Commissioners’ Lodgings, and with them to the Tunn 
Tavern, where in Company with the Governor, and four or 
five more we Din’d: after Dinner & a few Glasses of what 
was very Good, I went with some of our Company to the 
Billiards Table, where we spent the Afternoon, and return’d 
to the Coffee House, from which I went to the Clubb: and 
passed the Evening, And at 11 went to my Lodgings. This 
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day Messrs. Littlepage' and Brooke, being tired of the Town 
set out for Lancaster, where they were to wait the coming of 
the Indians. 


Puiiapevruia, Wednesday, June the 13th. 
This Morning was up at half a hour after 6, went to Mr. 
Strettells, where I did some Business with the Commissioners, 
and Eat Breakfast. Returned to my Room and Dress’d, and 
Join’d the Commissioners and the Levees in order to go to 
Dinner at Mr. William Allans.? After Dinner I went accord- 
ing to a former Appointment to a Tavern where I was to meet 
a Townsman & some more of my Acquaintance in order to 
take a Cheerfull Glass and pass a few hours in Conversation, 
We sat till near Night: and one of our Company would have 
me go with him toa House where he had an Invitation to Make 
One in a Party of Pleasure, away we went together turning 
several corners and Windings, at last we entered a pretty large 
House, and he Introduced me to a Company of five young 
ladies and two Gentlemen, they Receiv’d me kindly and ask’d 
my acquaintance why he did not Come soon enough to Drink 
a Dish of Tea, he made his Excuses and then follow’d a Gene- 
ral Silence, which did not Reign long before one of the Ladies 
began a Discourse on Love, wherein she pull’d all the other 
Sex to Pieces. Setting forth the Constancy of their Sex, and 
the Unstability of ours, every One of the Young Ladies put in 
an Oar and helpt her Out, at last being quite tir’d of the Sub- 
ject, or rather being run out, and at a Loss what More to say, 
the Lady that began it turn’d from it, artfull enough to criti- 
cising on Plays, and their Authors, for sometime that con- 
tinued. Addison, Prior, Otway, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, 
Shakespeare, &c. &c. &c. were names often in question; the 
words Genius—and no Genius—Invention, Poetry, Fine things, 
bad Language, no Style, Charming Writing, Imaginary and 


1 Colonel James Littlepage appears in the list of subscribers to the edition 
of the “ Acts of the Virginia Assembly,” Williamsburg. Wm. Hunter, 1752. 
Folio. He is believed to have been the father of the celebrated Lewis Lit- 
tlepage, diplomat and soldier. 

* For Sketch of Wm. Allen, see article by E. F. deLancey, Penna. Maa. 
vol. i. p. 202. 
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NDiction (as the Author of Da: Simple says), with many more 
Expressions, which Swim on the Surface of Criticism, seem’d 
to have been caught by those Female Fishers for the Reputa- 
tion of Wit, at last they Exhausted this Subject, and gave 
Truce to their Tongues a little, and after a little chit chat & 
a few Glasses of Madeira, My Acquaintance and I took leave, 
on our returning to his Lodgings where I staid this Night, I 
. ask’d him what Lady that was was so very Talkative, and run 
out so much against the Inconstancy of our Sex ; he answered 
me that Lady had some Reason for what she said on that head 
for that she had been Courted and Engag’d to a Young Man 
for sometime, but that he had lately broke off from her, for 
some Reasons not yet known: I told him, I believed she was 
one of those Generally call’d Fine Ladies, that have so little 
of what is called Character, that it was difficult for him to 
describe her tome. That they were a Composition of caprice 
—and whim—they Love—and Hate—are Angry—are Pleas’d 
without knowing any Reason for either. Always Affecting a 
Great deal of Good Nature, are Frightened out of their Wits 
at the Sight of any Object in Bodily pain, and yet Value not 
how much they rank People’s Minds. But I must Justify 
them as far as they have no Minds of their own, they have no 
Idea of Others Sensations; they cannot I think be well liable 
to the Curse attending Eve’s Trangression, as they do not 
Enjoy the Benefit propos’d by it of knowing Good from Evil. 
Such was the light in which I viewed Mrs. Talkative; and 
such she Deservedly might be called, for after I got to his 
Room, I was for sometime in the Condition of Men Escaped 
from Shipwreck, who, tho’ they Rejoice in their Safety, yet is 
there such an Impression left on them, by the Bellowing of 
the Waves, the Cursing and Swearing of Some of the Sailors, 
the Crying and Praying of Others, with the Roaring of the 
Winds, that it is sometime before they are themselves again: 
After some Reflections on what we had seen and heard we 
went to Bed after 11. 


Pumape.pua, Thursday, June 14th. 


We Rose about 7 O’Clock and pass’d the time away till 
Breakfast in Reading, after Breakfast I took my leave after 
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promising him to come in the Afternoon, to go to pay a Visit 
to a Gentleman of his Acquaintance Just come from the West 
Indies; from this I came to Mr. Strettell’s, and at 1 O’Clock 
with the Commissioners I went to his Honour the Governor’s 
to Dinner, where there was a Sumptuous Entertainment, and 
a fine Company, at 3 O’Clock I came off in order to make 
Good my Engagement with My Acquaintance, and Accord- 
ingly found him in his Room waiting My Coming: we took 
a turn towards the Centre House, and Return’d to the Gen- 
tleman lately come from the West Indies, who had a Room 
& Lodg’d in a Private House; he Made us very welcome and 
made a Bowl of fine Lemon Punch with Jamaica Spirits, in 
about an hour after us, came two more Young Men, which 
appear’d to be of his acquaintance; we all got soon very well 
acquainted, and as one thing begets another of its species, so 
one Bow] finished, another supply was Directly got till we 
was very Jovial: I cou’d observe thro’ the whole of our Dis- 
course that one of the Company had everything he said so 
Tinctured with a Self Sufficiency, and Detracting of Others, 
that I cou’d not help having a Mean Opinion of him: His 
whole Discourse turn’d on the Indiscretion of some one or 
other of his acquaintance, which he would Express great 
sorrow for, but in my opinion, only affected to Pity them, for 
an Excuse to fix People’s minds on their faults, and to make 
the Company see his own Imagined Superiority ; , ° 
It was near 12 at Night before we thought of parting, I 
mov’d to my Acquaintance that it was time for me to with- 
draw, Accordingly he got up, and we took leave of the Com- 
pany, in our way I told him the Notion I had of one of the 
Gentlemen that Compos’d our Company: He Answer’d My 
Opinion was not certainly Groundless. . . . Iwou'd tell 
you a very touching Story of that Gentleman, but it is late, 
if you will go with Me Home, I will give it you in the 
Morning, as it was past Mid-Night and his Lodgings nearer 
than mine, I consented and went home with him, after we got 
to the Room we were not long before we were in Bed, where 
I must leave you and go to Sleep. 
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Parapetraia, Friday, June the 15th. 
This Morning was pretty far Advanced before we knew 
where our heads lay, and it was 9 O’Clock before we got up, 
we went Directly to Breakfast; and three or four Dishes of 
warm Tea had a very good Effect on me, after Breakfast, 
I mov’d to be gone. 


_ [The Journal of William Black ends abruptly with the last entry given. 
It has been printed entire with but one or two exceptions, wherein the writer 
of it allowed himself to digress so far from his own observations, and to 
speculate at such length on the vagaries of the human disposition, that he 
grew exceedingly tedious, and the Editor felt that it would be unkind to allow 
the good reputation which the Virginia Secretary has a second time gained 
in Philadelphia—for he was no doubt considered a jolly fellow in 1744—to 
suffer by printing what is written in a very different vein from the conversa- 
tion with which he probably entertained Miss Molly Stamper. 

In endeavoring to literally follow the copy of the Journal furnished to the 
Editor, a few errors have been made that would not have occurred had the 
proofs been submitted to the careful revision of the gentleman to whose kind- 
ness the readers of the Magazine are indebted for the most interesting picture 
of society in our city during Colonial days that has been printed for many 
years. The Editor of the Magazine has added to the Journal a few notes of 
local interest, and as it would be unfair to make Mr. Brock responsible for 
the sins of others, the following corrections are noted in Vol. I. 

The fact regarding Robert Strettell to which our correspondent calls 
attention in the Notes and Queries of the present number is new to us. On 
page 409, it is stated that in 1744 Clement Plumstead was a common coun- 
cillor, and William an alderman; it should have been vice versd. The date 
of Tennant’s preaching in the Old Academy should be 1744, and not 1774 
as stated on page 412. John Sober does not appear to have been an alder- 
man, a8 mentioned on page 413. The second note on page 418 refers to the 
MS.; it should read p. 247. 

The Virginia Commissioners left Philadelphia for Lancaster shortly after 
Black closed his Journal. By a strange piece of good fortune, the Diary of 
the Secretary of the Maryland Commissioners has been preserved, and the 
first entry in it is dated the day following the last one in Black’s. At Lan. 
caster the Commissioners from the provinces met and the two secretaries 
lodged together. As the Journal of the Marylander is of great interest in the 
history of this State, its publication will shortly follow that of Black.—Eb.] 
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THE WHARTON FAMILY. 


BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 


(Continued from page 459, Vol. I.) 


28. Ropert Wuarton‘ (Joseph,? Thomas,’ Richard') was 
born, Jan. 12, 1757, at his father’s country seat in Southwark. 
Although his future career proved him to be possessed of 
abilities of a superior order, Robert Wharton early evinced a 
decided distaste for learning ; consequently, at the age of four- 
teen, his studies were relinquished, and he was apprenticed to 
a hatter. During his mayoralty, he frequently alluded to 
this portion of his life, remarking that he greatly respected 
those who were masters of a trade, which sentiment being 
generally known, it became convenient for those, who desired 
to avoid the penalties of the law, to declare themselves hat- 
ters. Pleasant as this may have been, asa matter of conversa- 
tion in later years, Mr. Wharton, after serving his time, left 
his trade to enter the counting-house of his half-brother, 
Charles.* While in this position, he gratified his taste for 
field sports, and became a member of the “Gloucester Fox 
Hunting Club,” instituted in 1766, of which he was Presi- 
dent when it disbanded in 1818. In 1790, Mr. Wharton 
became a member of the “Schuylkill Fishing Company, of 
the State in Schylkill.” In 1812, on the death of Samuel 
Morris, the venerable Governor of the Company, he was 
elected to fill the unexpired term, to which honorable position 
he was re-chosen for sixteen successive years, when, in conse- 
quence of the increasing infirmities of age, he tendered his 
resignation of office and membership.t 

Mr. Wharton was a member of City Councils from 1792 
to 1795. His more prominent career began in 1796, when he 


* Robert Wharton’s name appears in the Philada. Directory of 1785 as flour 
merchant, Water, between Walnut and Spruce Streets. 
t Memoir of the Schuylkill Fishing Company. 
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was appointed alderman for the city, under the mayoralty 
of Hilary Baker, Esq. During this year a formidable riot 
occurred, which threatened to interfere seriously with the 
commercial interests of Philadelphia, as sailors, in large num- 
bers, took part in the melée, and held possession of the wharves 
on the Delaware. Robert Wharton was empowered by Mr. 
Baker to act in his stead, and in meeting and quelling this 


- insurrection, he signally displayed the executive ability and 


great personal courage, which were his distinguishing charac- 
teristics. 

Another incident, which took place during Mr. Wharton’s 
term of office as alderman, speaks most eloquently of his 
disregard of danger in the discharge of his duty. In 1798, 
the yellow fever broke out in the Walnut Street Prison, 
where several hundred persons were confined. Mr. Smith, the 
jailer, resigned his position, as did several deputy jailers, upon 
which Mr. Wharton volunteered his services as jailer, taking 
up his residence in the prison and fulfilling all the duties of 
the office. While the fever raged within the prison walls, 
some of the more desperate of its inmates planned an insurrec- 
tion, in order to escape from confinement and the much dreaded 
pestilence.* Being warned of the danger, Mr. Wharton, armed 
with a fowling-piece, and accompanied by several keepers 
provided with muskets, prepared to meet the insurgents. 
His company consisted of not more than seven or eight men, 
one of them being a colored prisoner, detailed for outside 
prison work, who entreated Mr. Wharton to permit him to 
bear arms in his service; after kneeling and taking the most 
solemn oath to defend the supporters of the law, this man 
was provided with a musket, and acquitted himself so bravely 
that he was subsequently pardoned. Passing through the first 
gate of the prison, Mr. Wharton turned the key of the gate 
which communicated with the cells in the west wing of the 
building, by which forethought he secured himself from 
trouble from that quarter; and entering the second gate, with 


* “The mutiny occurred in the yard, some of the prisoners, taking advan- 
tage of the visit of the physician, escaped from their cells and called upon the 
convicts in the yard to assist them.’’— History of the Ycllow Fever, 1798. 
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his handful of men stood ready to meet the convicts, who 
advanced armed with crow-bars, pickaxes, ete. The order 
was given to halt and surrender, and, being disregarded, Mr. 
Wharton gave the order to his own men to fire, which was 
immediately obeyed. Fire-arms, as usual when opposed to 
an undisciplined rabble, proved an all-sufficient argument, 
and the rioters finally yielded, two of their number having 
fallen mortally wounded. One of these men sent for Mr. 
Wharton, when dying, and said, “It is well for you that you 
conquered us, for if successful, we intended to plunder and burn 
the city.” This prisoner had been wounded in two places, one 
ball being from Mr. Wharton’s fowling-piece, the other from 
a musket; an autopsy proved that the ball which entered the 
vital part was a musket ball; this is Mr. Wharton’s own ac- 
count of the affair,* although he was wont to add that he 
should not have hesitated to kill the man, as he was dis- 
charging his duty, and had taken aim with that purpose in 
view. Upon the assembling of the grand jury of the “Court 
of Oyer and Terminer” in the next year, Robert Wharton, 
who was then Mayor of the city, addressed the foreman, by 
letter, and requested an investigation of the circumstances 
connected with the rebellion in the prison, in these words: 
“Permit me, Sir, through you to request that the grand jury 
will be pleased to investigate the transaction; for although 
the verdict of the Coroner’s inquest was clear and satisfactory, 
as far as laid with them, yet it certainly is a matter of too 
much importance (as the lives of two fellow creatures were 
taken) to last without a minute enquiry being made by your 
highly respectable body.” The grand jury made a special 
presentment to the Court in Feb. 1799. . . After relating 
the circumstances they presented “ Robert Wharton and all his 
associates, as doing an act which was of imperious necessity 
and their duty as officers, men, and citizens, were not only 
fully justified, but which we further present as highly meri- 
torious and deserving the thanks of their fellow citizens.” 


* Communicated by his nephew, Mr. G. W. Wharton. 
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The Court received this document and ordered it to be put 
upon record.* 

The City Councils met Oct. 16, 1798, when Robert Whar- 
ton was unanimously elected Mayor of Philadelphia, succeed- 
ing Hilary Baker, who died of yellow fever Sept. 25, 1798. 
Mr. Wharton held this honorable position during the fol- 
lowing years: 1798~99; 1806-07; 1809-10; 1814-19; 1820-24. 
Of the success and popularity of Mayor Wharton’s several 
terms of administration, it is needless to dwell, his frequent 
re-elections to office proving the esteem in which he was held 
by his fellow-citizens. Many incidents are related of him, of 
his suppressing insurrections, preventing escapes from prison, 
and of ferreting out plots and counter-plots against the estab- 
lished authorities, all indicative of constant vigilance, keen 
insight into character, great presence of mind, and a singular 
intrepidity of spirit; qualities, which gained for him the 
confidence and affection of the people, and which, added to a 
good share of common sense and a jealous care of all that 
nearly concerned the interests of the city which he governed, 
have caused Mr. Wharton to be acknowledged, by thinking 
men, then and since, as one of Philadelphia’s best mayors. 

The following, which appeared in one of our journals, Jan. 
13, 1829, proves that the earnestness in vindicating the law, 
which distinguished Mr. Wharton as a young man, was not 
wanting in later years. 

On the evening of the 9th inst., about 4 o’clock, whilst the 
fire was raging at the warehouse of Mr. Albrecht, directly 
opposite the dwelling of the subscriber, in Third Street below 
Spruce, the front door of his house was repeatedly and violently 
assaulted by a mob of from ten to fifteen persons, who insisted 
on entering to obtain, as they said, victuals and drink. At that 
time a number of citizens, firemen, and others, whose presence 
on the occasion was known to be for useful purposes, had been 
admitted into the subscriber’s house to partake of refreshment. 
Though frequently cautioned to desist, the mob persisted, and 
so far succeeded in the first instance as to prevent the door 
being shut, notwithstanding the efforts of several gentlemen 
to close it. The undersigned was then compelled to resort to 


* Philada. Gazette, March, 1799. 
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more efficient means of defence. He threw open his door, and 
armed with an instrument of defence, he advanced to meet 
these lawless intruders: he again admonished them to desist, 
and assured them he would, at all hazards, defend his house 
from their intrusion. They were for a moment checked, but 
one of them, more resolute than the rest, swore he would enter, 
and at the head of his associates advanced for the purpose; a 
severe blow received by him at the threshold of the door, 
stopped, however, their progress. The door was then closed 
and fastened. Shortly after they renewed the attack, and by 
violence, split and started one of the panels of the door. A 
entleman in the entry heard them propose to set fire to my 
ouse, and they immediately introduced fire under the door, 
which was extinguished by the same individual. The under- 
signed deems it a duty he owes to his fellow-citizens, as well 
as to himself, publicly to state these circumstances, and to offer 
a reward of Twenty Dollars for the discovery and conviction 
of all or any of the individuals concerned in the outrage. 
ROBERT WHARTON. 


In politics he was an ardent federalist. The following is an 
extract from a letter written to his brother, Colonel Franklin 
Wharton, in 1808. 

“Our city as to traffic is almost a desert, wharves Crowded 
with empty Vessels, the noise and buz of Commerce not heard, 
whilst hundreds of labourers are ranging the streets without 
employ, or the means of getting bread for their distressed 
Families, this is the blessed fruit of Creeping within our Own 
Shell—not so in the days of Washington, when difficulties ap- 
proached, our Country assumed a bold attitude, gave employ 
to our brave seamen, mechanics, and others, and convinced 
our opponents we were not to be Dragooned into their Views.” 

Mr. Wharton was elected a member of the City Troop, June 
19, 1798, and became its Captain Aug. 15, 1803, “ without 
having served in any of the intermediate grades.” Subse- 
quently, on the formation of a regiment of cavalry by the city 
and county of Philadelphia, he was elected its Colonel, and 
was then, June 14, 1810, placed upon the Honorary Roll of the 
Troop. In 1811, Colonel Wharton was elected Brigadier-Gene- 
ral of the Ist Brigade Pennsylvania Militia. In 1814, when 
the troop went into active service, although fifty-seven years 
of age, he volunteered, and served in the field as a private 
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soldier, under his former lieutenant, Captain Ross. In October, 
of the same year, when a Committee of Councils of Philadelphia 
waited on him to inform him of his recent re-election as mayor 
of the city, they found him in camp, busily engaged, taking 
his turn as company cook. It was only upon their earnest 
solicitation that he was induced to accept his discharge and 
return to Philadelphia.* 

Mr. Wharton was vice-president of the Washington Benevo- 


lent Society, his name being first on the list of original sub- 


scribers. He was m. Philada. Dec. 17,1789, by Bishop White, 
to Salome dau. of William Chancellor, by his wife, Salome 
Wistar. He d. in Philada., March 7, 1834. He had two 
children, who d. before him. 
98. Josepn, b. May 31, 1791; d. June 4, 1791. 
99. Rozert Owen, m. Charlotte Musgrave, and d.s.p. She afterwards m. 
Tyler. 


31. RacnEL Wuarton‘ (Joseph,? Thomas,’ Richard’), b. Aug. 
27, 1762; m. Dec. 13, 1781, William son of Robert Lewis, by 
his wife, Mary Pyle, and d. 1836. He d. Nov. 6, 1801, aged 
53. They had seven children. 

100. Josepu Wuarron, b. Jan. 27, 1783; d. Oct. 20, 1805. 

101. Rozsert Morton, b. Aug. 20, 1786; m. Martha R. Stocker. 


102. Witu1ay, b. Sept. 15, 1788. 
103. Wuarron, b. July 23, 1791; m. Frances Cuthbert, and d. s. p. Nov. 


8, 1857. 
104. Frankttn, b. June 12, 1794; d. June 26, 1794. 
105. Hannan Owen, b. June 6, 1795; m. Richard Wistar. 


106. Anna Maria. 


33. Franxitin Wuarton! (Joseph? Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
July 23, 1767; m. at Christ Church, Philada. Oct. 1, 1800, 
Mary dau. of William Clifton. She d.in Washington, Aug. 
31,1818. He was appointed Colonel Commandant of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, under the administration of James Madison. 

Colonel Wharton died in New York, Sept. 1, 1818, and was 
buried in the churchyard of old Trinity. The following is 


* “His ‘First Troop City Cavalry.’ ”’ 
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the announcement of his death in the Washington “ National 
Intelligencer.” 


“At New York, on the 1st instant; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Franklin Wharton, Commandant of the Marine Corps, and 
for many years a resident of the headquarters of the corps in 
this city. His conduct through life was marked with every 
virtue that could dignify the man; and the sincere affection 
of his numerous relatives and friends bears ample testimony 
to the amiable and honorable qualities of his heart. He has 
left six sons to lament the loss of a father whose paternal care 
and kindness were most exemplary. Respected and beloved 
by those who knew him well, the society of Washington will 
long lament, in the decease of Colonel Wharton, the loss of 
one of its most benevolent and hospitable members.” 


He had eight children. 


107. Cuirton, b. Oct. 22, 1801; m. Oliveretta Ormsby. 

108. George WasuinaTon, b. May 12, 1803; m. Emmeline D. Stout. 

109. Franxuin, b. June 3, 1804; m. lst, —— Baylor; 2dly, -—— Wal- 
ker; 3dly, Octavie Coycault. 

110. Witt1am Lewis, b. Dec. 17, 1805; m. Ellen J. Brearley. 

111. Ex.en Currton, b. May 18, 1807; d. Jan. 7, 1808. 

112. Anna Marta, b. 1808; d. Aug. 22, 1809. 

113. Aurrep, b. June 1, 1810; m. Adelaide C. Passage. 

114. Henry Wituias, b. Sept. 27, 1811; m. Ellen G. Nugent. 


34. Reynotp Wuarron’ (James,‘ John, Thomas,? Richard’). 
His name appears in Philada. Directory, 1785, as shipbuilder, 
Front St., Kensington. He had two sons, who are named in 
their grandfather’s will. 


115. James. 
116. JosEru. 


37. PrreGRInE Hoge Wriarton® (James,! John*? Thomas? 
Richard’), b. Feb. 14, 1765; m. Jane, dau. of Benjamin Brown, 
b. May 17,1776. Hed. May 27,1811. They had ten children. 

117. AntHony Morais, b. June 19, 1794; d. 

118. Pergaring, b. Dec. 2, 1795; d. Dec. 7, 1795. 

119. Wiiutam, b. Nov. 13, 1796. 

120. Freperick Avaustvs, b. August 13, 1798. 

121. Henry, b. Sept. 4, 1800; d. March 5, 1804. 

122. Lewis, b. Oct. 24, 1802. , 

123. Mary Ann, b. Aug. 17, 1804; m. Samuel P. Griffitts. 
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124. Ciementiveg, b. Oct. 26, 1806; d. May 1, 1810. 
125. Cuamuzss, b. Dec. 16, 1808; d. Dec. 18, 1808. 
126. Janz, b. Nov. 12, 1809; d. infant. 


38. Groraz Wuaarton® (James,‘ John,’ Thomas,? Richard’), 
m. Mary, dau. of James Doughty. She d. Oct. 81, 1832, aged 
55 years,9 mo. They had nine children. 

127. Janz, m. Ist Daniel Morris; 2dly, Thomas Pickering. 

128. Cuar.es Doveuty, b. Feb. 27, 1798; m. Maria Donnel. 

129. JosEPH, m. 

130. Grores, d. infant. 

131. Marcaret Doveury, m. David Stuart. 

132. Resecca Louisa, d. unm. 

133. GrorGE, m. 

134. WiiuiaM. 

135. Epwi, d. infant. 


42. Kearney Wuarton® (Thomas, Junr.,‘ John* Thomas,? 
Richard’), m. Nov. 11, 1795, at Magnolia Grove, her father’s 
house on the Delaware, Maria dau. of John Saltar, by his 
wife Elizabeth Gorden. She d. June 16, 1867, aged 92. Mr. 
Wharton was elected President of the Common Council of 
Philada. Oct. 16,1798. In 1799, his name is affixed to an 
address from the Select and Common Councils, on the subject 
of supplying the city with wholesome water, and subsequently 
to “An Ordinance Providing for the raising of a Sum of 
Money on Loan,” for the same purpose.* He d. Jan. 4, 1848, 
aged 82, and was bu. at Oxford Church. He had six children. 

136. THomas Luoyp, b. 1799; m. Sarah A. Smith. 

137. Lioyp, b. Feb. 25, 1801; m. Margaret A. Howell. 

138. Joun Satrar, d. unm. Aug. 10, 1835, aged 36. 

139. Exizasera Sattar, b. 1803; m. Thomas Morris. 

140. Grorce Sautar, d. unm. Aug. 7, 1844, aged 33 

141. James Sattar, b. 1817. 


* “True American,” Feb. 1799, 


(To be continued.) 
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REV. JACOB DUCHKE, 


THE FIRST CHAPLAIN OF CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD DUFFIELD NEILL, 
PRESIDENT OF MACALESTER COLLEGE, MINN. 


On the outside of the eastern wall of Saint Peter’s Church 
in Philadelphia, there is a marble tablet in memory of Rev. 
Jacob Duché, a timid, amiable, and accomplished man, whose 
life was clouded by an error of judgment. As posterity loves 
details, a biographical sketch of this person, fuller of incidents 
than those which have been printed, has been prepared for the 
Magazine of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Jacob Duché, the younger, was the grandson, not the son 
as Drake states in his Dictionary of Biography, of Anthony 
Duché, a French Protestant, who came with his wife to Phila- 
delphia in the same ship as William Penn.' 

His father was Colonel Jacob Duché, a prosperous citizen 
and vestryman of Christ Church,? his mother was Mary 
Spence; his parents were married Jan. 13th, 1733-4. ~ His 
mother died when he was quite young, and on June 5th, 
1747, his father married a widow Bradley, whose maiden 
name was Esther Duffield. He was born A. D. 1737, and 
was a student of the Academy, which, in A. D. 1755, became 
the College of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsyl- 


1 The following anecdote has often been printed. William Penn on the 
voyage borrowed from Duché about thirty pounds. After landing, Penn 
offered a valuable square of ground in the centre of the City, in lieu of the 
money. “ You are very good, Mr. Penn, and the offer might prove advanta- 
geous, but the money would suit me better.” “ Well! well!” said Penn, 
“thou shalt have thy money; but canst not thou see that this will be a 
great city in a very short time?” [The name of Duché does not appear in 
any of the lists of persons who came over in the Welcome.—Ep.] 

2 On the 2d of April, 1756, Jacob Duché was chosen Colonel of the Regi- 
ment of Philadelphia County. He was Treasurer of the Lottery drawn in 
1753 to erect the steeple of Christ Church, and purchase its chime of bells. 
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vania. In November, 1754, the students of the Philosophy 
class gave a public exhibition, the first of the kind in Phila- 
delphia, in the presence of the trustees and a large audience 
of ladies and gentlemen. Among the distinguished persons 
present were the Lieut. Governor Robert Hunter Morris, his 
predecessor in office James Hamilton, and His Excellency John 
Tinker, Esq., Governor of New Providence. The exercises 
were opened with a prologue by Jacob Duché, and concluded 
' by a pert and humorous epilogue, spoken by a Master Billy 
Hamilton, a child under nine years of age. Both of these 
pieces were published in a London Magazine. During his 
student life, with a young man’s enthusiasm he became in- 
terested in the political questions of the day and was an 
adherent of the Anti-Quaker party, the feeling against the 
Friends being very bitter after Braddock’s defeat. 

On the 17th of May, 1757, he graduated in the first class 
of the College,! and in July, went as a clerk with Governor 
Denny to make a treaty with the Indians at Easton. He and 
William Peters afterwards showed their prejudices by testify- 
ing: That, when we used to meet Indians anywhere in the 
streets of Easton, or in our evening walks after business, they 
would generally accost us with this question in their broken 
English, “ Are you a Quaker, a Quaker?” If we answered 
“No;” they moved from us, looked very stern, and said 
“We were bad man, bad man, Governor’s man.” But, if 
we answered in the affirmative, as we did sometimes to try 
them, that we were Quakers, they would smile and call us 


! His six classmates were: Francis Hopkinson, whose sister he married, 
Hugh Williamson, Paul Jackson, John Morgan, James Latta, and 
Samuel Magaw. The first two are well known in American History; of the 
others we learn the following :— 

Paul Jackson was of Scotch-Irish parentage, and became Professor of 
Languages. His Latin compositions which were published secured for him 
a reputation for correct taste and accurate scholarship.§ 

John Morgan, born A. 1). 1735, became one of the founders of the Medical 
Department of the College, and he was appointed by Congress, in 1775, Medi- 
cal Director General. 

James Latta became a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman. 

Samuel Magaw became Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. 
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“Brothers,” and say, “We were good man, Quaker good man ; 
Governor’s man, bad man, good for nothing.” 

This year he decided to go to England to complete his 
studies. The Rev. William Smith, the President of the 
College, expressed his estimate of the youth in these words: 
“ Jacob Duché is a young gentleman of good fortune, bred up 
in our College, under me. He has distinguished himself as a 
scholar and orator, on many public occasions, and from the 
most disinterested motives has devoted himself to the church. 
He proposes to spend some time at the University in England.” 

Crossing the Atlantic, he became a student at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, but in 1759, he had returned to Philadelphia, and 
was licensed as Assistant Minister of Christ Church, and its 
offshoot, Saint Peters, at the corner of Third and Pine Streets, 
which was begun in 1758, and finished in 1761, at a cost of 
£3310, to accommodate the congregation in that part of the 
city. 

His labors were commenced under some discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The Rector of the Church was old and incapaci- 
tated; Sturgeon, the first Assistant Minister, a graduate of 
Yale, was a faithful man but a poor preacher. In the choice 
for a second assistant the congregation was divided. <A large 
portion was in favor of the Rev. W. McClenaghan, an Irish- 
man, who had been a non-conformist minister in Portland, 
Maine, and then at Chelsea, Massachusetts, where, in A. D. 
1748, he became an Episcopalian; he favored a strict inter- 
pretation of the doctrines of the Thirty-Nine Articles, insisted 
that the surplice should not be worn at the communion table, 
and Dr. Johnson, President of King’s College, wrote; “He 
affects to act a part like Whitefield.”? 


' In May, 1761. a convention of the Episcopal Clergy sent a remonstrance 
to the Presbyterian Synod, in session in Philadelphia, at the same time com- 
plaining that certain Presbyterian clergymen had interfered in the settlement 
of Mr. McClenaghan, and had sent a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on the subject. 

The complaint was respectfully considered, and on the 26th of May the 
Synod expressed their sorrow that there should be an occasion of difference, 
“and were of opinion taat the brethren complained of had acted without due 
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While Duché was appointed and licensed by the Bishop 
of London, the disaffected compelled the old Rector to allow 
McClenaghan also to act as a third Assistant, and he was paid 
by private subscription. 

After Duché began his ministerial labors, he married, July, 
1760, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Hopkinson, and his 
father erected for his use an elegant and large brick mansion 
. nearly opposite St. Peters’ Church, on the east side of Third 
Street, between Union and Pine, which was demolished forty 
or fifty years ago, to give place to modern improvements. 

His earnest preaching without notes, and distinct and fer- 
vent reading of the liturgy attracted good congregations. <A 
letter written on the 8th of August, 1760, states that Mr. 
Duché, “ that shining youth is so much more popular than 
Maccleaghan.” 

Soon after he entered upon his duties as Assistant Minister 
he was chosen as Teacher of Oratory in the College of Phila- 
delphia, probably as an assistant to his former instructor, 
Ebenezer Kinnersley, whose wife Sarah Duffield was sister 
of Duché’s Church-warden Edward Duffield, and the niece of 
Col. Jacob Duché’s second wife." 


consideration, and improperly in that affair.” As the result of the McCle- 
naghan controversy, St. Paul’s Church, on Third below Walnut Street, was 
erected by subscription. 

' Benjamin, the grandfather of Edward Duffield, settled on a large tract 
of land purchased in 1682, in England, of William Penn, by his brother-in- 
law Allan Foster, in the upper part of Philadelphia County. He was the 
first settler in the neighborhood, and was much troubled by the pilfering of 
the Indians. He built a house in Moreland Township, on an estate called 
Benfield, but about A. D. 1713 became a citizen of Philadelphia City. He 
died in May, 1741, in his eightieth year, and in the graveyard of Christ 
Church, corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, his tombstone still stands. Esther, 
his twelfth child, born A. D. 1701, become the second wife of Colonel Jacob 
Duché. 

Joseph, his eighth child, born A. D. 1692, was on the 7th of February, 
1747, buried in the same graveyard. Three children survived him; Elzza- 
beth, who married Dr. Samuel Swift; Sarah, who became the wife of Ebe- 
nezer Kinnersley. Edward, born A. D. 1720, married Mary Parry, a 
grand-child of Owen Humphreys. He was one of the original members of 
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His first published sermon, printed by Benjamin Franklin 
and David Hall, appeared in 1763 with this title,“The Life 
and Death of the Righteous: preached at Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, on Sunday, February 13, 1763, at the funeral 
of Mr. Evan Morgan, by Jacob Duché, M.A. One of the 
Assistant Ministers of the United Churches of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, and’Chaplain to the Right Honourable, the 
Earl of Stirling.” 

In 1764, the Rev. Hugh Neill, once a Presbyterian minister 


the American Philosophical Society, and a delegate to the first General 
Convention of Prot. Episcopal Church, held in 1785, in Philadelphia. 

Before the Declaration of Independence, he lived most of the year at 
the ancestral homestead, Benfield, in Moreland Township, Philadelphia 
County. While the British Army was in possession of Philadelphia, the 
family of Benjamin Franklin passed much time there. Sarah Franklin 
(Mrs. Bache), in Private Correspondence of Franklin, published in 1859, 
writes, in 1779, to her father, then in Paris: ‘‘ Mr. Duffield’s family desired, 
when I wrote, to remember them to you. The youngest daughter I have 
introduced this winter to the Assembly. She is like her mother. The 
Ambassador [French] told me he thought her a great acquisition to the 
Assembly.” On the 14th of September, she again writes: “I can assure 
you, my dear Papa, that industry in this house is, by no means, laid aside. 
Mr. Duffield has hired a weaver that lives on his farm, to weave eighteen 
yards, by makiag him three or four shuttles for nothing, and keeping it a 
secret from the country people, who will not suffer them to weave for those 
in town. My little girl has just returned from Mrs. Duffield’s. I think my- 
self lucky to have had such a friend.” 

Franklin in his will appointed as Executors, Henry Hill, John Jay, Francis 
Hopkinson, and Edward Duffield, of Benfield, in Philadelphia County. In 
the Codicil, he says, ‘‘I request my friend Mr. Duffield, to accept moreover 
my French wayweiser, a piece of clock-work in brass, to be fixed to the wheel 
of any carriage.” 

The Registers of Christ Church furnish the following memorandum of the 
children of Edward Duffield. 

Name, Birth. Baptism. Burial. 

Mary, May 11, 1752, July 19, 1752, June 4, 1754. 
Catharine, - Aug. 23, 1774. 
Sarah, Jan. 1, 1756, Feb. 3, 1756, 
Elizabeth, Sept. 10, 1761, Sept. 23, 1761, July 28, 1784. 
A son [Joseph], April 25, 1785. 
Benjamin, Dec. 15, 1799. 
Edward, Jan. 13, 1764, April 13, 1764, 

Edward Duffield and wife, and his children, Sarah, the wife of Stacy Hep- 
burn, and his son Edward were buried in front of All Saints’ Church 
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in New Jersey, then Rector of the Episcopal Church at Oxford, 
in Philadelphia County, wrote that Mr. Duché was enthusias- 
tic and mystical, a follower of Behmen and William Law. 

In easy and graceful style he wrote several essays on the 
letters of Junius, which were published in 1774, under the 
signature of Tamoc Caspipina, an acrostic upon the title of 
his office, The Assistant Minister of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s in Philadelphia in North America.' 

On Sunday, the 21st of April, 1771, he preached a sermon 
occasioned by the death of Richard Penn, one of the Proprie- 
tors of Pennsylvania, which was published under the title of 
“ Human Life a Pilgrimage: or the Christian a Traveller and 
Sojourner upon Earth.” 

On November the 7th, 1773, Duché preached a sermon at 
the dedication of the Episcopal Church, still standing above 
Holmesburg and known as All Saints. It had been built at 
the expense of persons residing in the neighborhood, one 
of whom was Edward Duffield, Duché’s friend and connection. 
To the congregation assembled on that occasion, Duché spoke 
of the edifice as “this plain, decent, and commodious building, 
erected at your own private cost.” 

The Rev. Richard Peters, who succeeded Dr. Jenney, having 
resigned in 1775 the Rectorship of Christ Church and Saint 
Peter’s, Duché was promoted to the position. 

When it was seen that a rupture between the Colonies and 
parent government might take place, Dr. Cooper, President 
of King’s College, New York, the Rev. Jonathan Boucher and 
Henry Addison, of Maryland, visited Philadelphia, and after 
conferring with the Rev. Dr. Smith, and the Episcopal clergy 
of the City, it was agreed that they would not lend their 
influence to weaken the power of the home government. 

This agreement could not, however, be kept, for Smith 
and Duché were carried away by the more patriotic feelings 
of their parishioners. 

On Monday, the 5th of September, 1774, the first General 


' The letters of Caspipina were reprinted in Bath, England, in 1787, in 2 
vols. 16mo., in London in 1791, in 1 vol. 8vo., and at Dublin in 1792, 2 vols. 
They were also translated into German and printed at Leipzig in 1778. 
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Congress of the Colonies assembled in the Carpenters’ Hall, 
Philadelphia. It was composed of fifty-one delegates, trained 
under different religious and commercial interests, yet roused 
to resist what they considered the oppression of Great Britain. 
On the next day it was moved that, before considering the 
important business which had brought them together, the 
session of the day following should be opened with prayer, to 
which Jay, of New York, and Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
did not, at first, assent, owing to the members having different 
denominational preferences. On motion of Samuel Adams, 
of Massachusetts, a Congregationalist, it was at length decided, 
that the Rev. Jacob Duché should be invited to officiate. 

In compliance with this request, on the morning of the 7th, 
Mr. Duché appeared in Carpenter’s Hall in his robes, attended 
by his clerk, and read a part of the Morning Service of the 
Church .of England, the clerk making the responses. The 
Psalter for the day included the 35th Psalm, which was pecu- 
liarly appropriate. Samuel Adams wrote, two days after, to Dr. 
Joseph Warren, soon to die in battle at Bunker Hill: “After 
settling the mode of voting, which is by giving each Colony 
an equal voice, it was agreed to open the business with prayer. 
As many of our warmest friends are members of the Church 
of England, I thought it prudent, as well as on some other 
accounts, to move that the service should be performed by a 
clergyman of that denomination. Accordingly the lessons of 
the day, and prayer were read by the Reverend Doctor Duché, 
who afterwards made a most excellent extemporary prayer, 
by which he discovered himself to be a gentleman of sense 
and piety, and a warm advocate for the religious and civil 
rights of America.” 

John Adams in his diary entered the following: “ Mr. 
Reed returned with Mr. Adams and me, to our lodgings, and 
a very social and agreeable evening we had. He says we were 
never guilty of a more masterly stroke of policy than moving 
that Mr. Duché might read prayers. It has had a very good 
effect.” 

John Adams also wrote to his wife the enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the first prayer in Congress, which has been embalmed 
in American literature :— 
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“You must remember this was the next morning after we 
heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade of Boston. I never 
saw a greater effect upon an audience. It seemed as if Heaven 
ordained that Psalm to be read on that morning. After this 
Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to everybody, struck out into an 
extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every man 
present. . . . Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself 
never prayed with such fervor, such ardor, such earnestness and 
pathos, and in language so elegant and sublime, for America, 
for the Congress, for the province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
especially the town of Boston.”? 

On the 10th of May, 1775, the Second Congress of the 
Colonies met in Philadelphia, at the State House, and as soon 
as the necessary officers were elected, it was ordered: “That 
the Rev. Mr. Duché be requested to open the Congress with 
prayers to-morrow morning; and that Mr. Willing, Mr. Sulli- 
van, and Mr. Bland be a Committee to wait on Mr. Duché, 
and acquaint him with the request of the Congress.” The 
next morning he appeared and officiated, and upon motion, it 
was “ Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress be given to 
the Reverend Mr. Duché, for performing Divine Service, 
agreeable to the desire of Congress, and for his excellent 
prayer, so well adapted to the present occasion.” 

On the 7th of July, 1775, Duché preached in Christ Church, 
before the First Battalion of Militia of the City and Liberties, 
from the 1st verse of the 5th Chap. of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians on the Duty of Standing Fast. 

This sermon was published and dedicated to Washington; 
to whom he wrote, “If the manner in which I have treated 
the subject should have the least good influence upon the 
hearts and actions of the military freemen of America, or 
should add one more virtuous motive to those, by which I 


' In the Journals of Congress under date of Sept. 7, 1774, we find the 
following, ‘‘ Agreeable to the resolves of yesterday, the meeting was opened 
with prayers by the reverent Mr. Duché. Voted, That the thanks of the 
Congress be given to Mr. Duché, by Mr. Cushing and Mr. Ward, for per- 
forming Divine service, and for the excellent prayer which he composed and 
delivered on the occasion.” 


Vou. 11.—5 
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trust they are already actuated, it will be the best return I can 
receive from my fellow-citizens for this labor of love. I have 
long been an admirer of your amiable character, and was glad 
of this opportunity of paying to you my little tribute of 
respect.” 

The 20th of July had been designated by Congress as a 
general fast-day, and on the 19th it was agreed, “That the 
Congress meet here to-morrow morning at half past nine 
o’clock, in order to attend Divine service at Mr. Duché’s 
Church; and that in the afternoon they meet here, to go 
from this place to attend Divine service at Doctor Allison’s 
Church.”! Duché’s Sermon, called the “American Vine,” 
upon the 14th verse of the 80th Psalm, was printed. 

On Monday morning, October 23d, 1775, Richard Henry 
Lee wrote to General Washington, “’Tis with infinite concern 
I inform you, that our good old Speaker, Peyton Randolph, 
Esq., went yesterday, to dine with Mr. Harry Hill, was taken 
during the course of dinner with the dead palsy, and at nine 
o’clock at night died without a groan. Thus has American 
Liberty lost a powerful advocate, and human nature a sincere 
friend.” 

Mr. Randolph at the time of his death was the President 
of Congress, and that body requested the Rev. Mr. Duché to 
prepare a proper discourse to be delivered at his funeral. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette of the 25th, after alluding to Ran- 
dolph’s death on the Sunday previous, remarks: “ His remains 
were removed to Christ Church, where an excellent sermon on 
the mournful occasion was preached by the Rev. Mr. Duché, 
afterwards the corpse was carried to the burial ground, and 
deposited in a vault, till it can be conveyed to Virginia.” 


! Dr. Alison’s Church was the First Presbyterian, situated near Christ 
Church, the south side of Market Street, above second. Francis Alison 
was born in Ireland in 1705, and educated at the University of Glasgow. 
He at one time kept a school at Thunder Hill, Chester Co., Pa. He was 
the Rector of the Academy and Master of the Latin School that in 1755 
became the College of Philadelphia, and was then elected Vice-Provost 
of the College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy, which position he held 
until 1779, the year of his death. Duché was one of his pupils. 
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In the minutes of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, there is 
the following entry :— 

“ At a meeting of the vestry at the Rector’s, July 4, 1776. 
Present, Rev. Jacob Duché, Rector; Thomas Cuthbert, Church 
Warden; Jacob Duché, Robert Whyte, Charles Stedman, 
Edmund Physick, James Biddle, Peter Dehaven, James Rey- 
nolds, Gerardus Clarkson, Vestrymen. 

. “ Whereas, the Honourable Continental Congress have re- 
solved to declare the American Colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent States; in consequence of which it will be proper to 
omit those petitions in the Liturgy wherein the King of Great 
Britain is prayed for, as inconsistent with said declaration, 
Therefore, Resolved, that it appears to this vestry to be neces- 
sary for the peace and well-being of the churches to omit the 
said petitions; and the Rector and Assistant Ministers of the 
united churches are requested, in the name of the vestry and 
their constituents, to omit such petitions as are above men- 
tioned.” 

Four days after the adoption of this, Duché received the 
following note from John Hancock, the President of the 
memorable Congress, that had just declared the independence 
of the Colonies :— 

Puriapetpai, July 8, 1776. 


Sir: It is with the greatest pleasure I inform you that the 
Congress have been induced, from a consideration of your 
piety, as well as your uniform and zealous attachment to the 
rights of America, to appoint you their Chaplain. It is their 
7 which I am commanded to signify to you, that you 
will attend on them, every morning at nine o’clock. 

I have the honour to be sir, with respect, your most obedient 


and very humble servant, 
JOHN HANCOCK, 
President. 


Sabine, in his History of the Loyalists, gives the following, 
as Duché’s first prayer, after the Declaration of Independence: 
“O Lord our Heavenly Father, High and Mighty, King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords, who dost from thy throne behold 
all the dwellers on Earth, and reignest with power supreme 
and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, empires, and govern- 
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ments, look down in mercy, we beseech thee, on these our 
American States, who have fled to thee, from the rod of the 
oppressor, and turn themselves on thy gracious protection, 
desiring to be henceforth dependent only on thee: to thee do 
they now look up for that countenance and support which 
thou alone canst give: take them, therefore, Heavenly Father, 
under thy nurturing care; give them wisdom in council, and 
valour in the field ; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel 
adversaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of the 
cause, and if they still persist in their sanguinary purposes, 
O! let the voice of thine own unerring justice sounding in 
their hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons of war from 
their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be thou present, 
God of wisdom, and direct the counsels of this Honourable 
Assembly; enable them to settle things on the best and surest 
foundations, that the scenes of blood may be speedily closed, 
that order, honour, and peace may be effectually restored, and 
pure religion and piety prevail and flourish among thy peo- 
ple! preserve the health of their bodies, and the vigour of 
their minds: shower down on them, and the millions they 
represent, such temporal blessings as thou seest expedient for 
them in this world, and crown them with everlasting glory in 
the world to come. All this, we ask, in the name of Jesus 
Christ thy Son, and our Saviour, Amen.” 

On the 17th of October, Duché informed Hancock by letter 
that the state of his health and parochial duties obliged him 
to decline the honor of continuing Chaplain to Congress, but 
some asserted that it was Lord Howe’s influence more than 
his poor health which induced the resignation. 

Congress requested the President to thank him for “the 
devout and acceptable manner in which he discharged his 
duty,” and presented him with one hundred and fifty dollars. 
On the 30th of October, the following was read by the Se- 
cretary of Congress, “ Mr. Duché presents his respectful com- 
pliments to Mr. Hancock, and begs him to acquaint the 
honourable Congress that he is much obliged to them for the 
kind manner in which they have expressed their approbation 
of his services. As he accepted their appointment from 
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motives perfectly disinterested, he requests Mr. Hancock to 
put the one hundred and fifty dollars into the hands of the 
Board of War, or of any other Board he may think proper, 
to be applied by them to the relief of the widows and children 
of such of the Pennsylvania officers, as have fallen in battle 
in the service of their Country.” 

When the British troops approached Philadelphia, in 1777, 
Duché’s timid nature made him despondent, and he decided 
to remain in the city should they enter it and accept of such 
clemency as should be extended to him. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing theoccupation of the city heofficiated in Christ Church, 
using the established form of worship and praying for the 
king. This prompt act of apostasy did not shelter him 
entirely from the feeling created by his former course, and 
as he left the church he was arrested at the door “ by an 
officer and conducted to jail under the immediate command 
of Sir William Howe. He remained there one night only; 
his friends having in the mean time made known his change 
of sentiments.” 

Ten days after his release from prison he addressed a letter 
to Washington of such a pusillanimous character, that the 
sentiments it expresses and the confession which it makes are 
evidences of the severe trials to which his shrinking disposi- 
tion had been subjected; to consider them otherwise is to 
believe, that when he uttered his earnest appeals to Heaven, 
in behalf of Congress and the cause which it upheld, he pol- 
luted his holy calling and was guilty of an act so profane that 
the mind naturally seeks a more charitable interpretation. In 
his letter to Washington, he spoke of Congress as not fit ta 
be his associates, and urged him with his army, to resume 
his allegiance to the Crown. He protested that he had always 
abhorred the idea of separation from the mother country ; that 
a few days after the fatal Declaration of Independence he had 
received Mr. Hancock’s letter acquainting him that he was 
appointed Chaplain to the Congress; that he was surprised 
and distressed at an event which he was not prepared to ex- 
pect, and that being obliged to give an immediate attendance, 
without the opportunity of consulting his friends, he easily 
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accepted the appointment. This letter was conveyed to 
Washington, by Mrs. Ferguson, an accomplished loyalist, 
the daughter of Dr. Thomas Graeme, of Graeme Park, Mont- 
gomery County. The General in a letter to Congress alluded 
to the communication, in these words: “To Mr. Duché’s 
ridiculous, illiberal performance I made a very short reply, 
by desiring the bearer, Mrs. Ferguson, of Graham Park, if 
she did, hereafter, by any accident meet with Mr. Duché, to 
tell him I should have returned it unopened, if I had had 
any idea of its contents.” To Francis Hopkinson, Washing- 
ton wrote, “I am still willing to suppose that it was rather 
dictated by his fears than by his real sentiments. . . . I 
never intended to make the letter more public than by laying 
it before Congress. I thought this a duty which I owed to 
myself.” 

When Francis Hopkinson, a Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and a member of Congress, read this letter from 
his sister’s husband, he was overwhelmed with mortification, 
and felt that it must have been written while a bayonet was 
pointed at the breast of his brother-in-law. His letter to 
Duché at the time is a noble record of patriotism and 
fraternal affection; after pointing out the weakness he had 
been guilty of, and the censure to which he had exposed 
himself, Hopkinson said: “I tremble for you, for my good 
sister, and her little family, I tremble for your personal safety. 
Be assured I write this from true brotherly love. Our inti- 
macy has been of a long duration, even from our early youth ; 
long and uninterrupted without evena rub in the way ; and so 
long have the sweetness of your manners and the integrity of 
your heart fixed my affections.” 

A letter published in the New Jersey Gazette, written Dec. 
24, 1777, has the following, “ We hear that on Friday last 
Lord Cornwallis, General Cliveland, Sir George Osborne, and 
the Rev. Jacob Duché sailed from Philadelphia.” The object 
of his visit to England was to appease whatever feeling existed 
in the minds of his superiors in the Church on account of his 
having acted as Chaplain to Congress. 
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Mrs. Duché subsequently proceeded, with her children, to 
New York, but owing to ill health did not then proceed to 
England, and on the 9th of June, 1779, her brother Francis 
Hopkinson asked permission of the Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania for her return. In the spring of 1780 she again 
went to New York, and from thence to England, and in 
December, the Pennsylvania Assembly resolved: “That the 
Honourable Thomas McKean, Chief Justice of this Common- 
wealth, be permitted to occupy and possess the house and lot, 
with the appurtenances thereof, which was the property of 
Rev. Jacob Duché, the younger.” 

Mr. Duché, in 1779, published two volumes of Sermons, 
dedicated to Lady Juliana Penn, daughter of the Earl of 
Pomfret, and widow of Thomas Penn, who had honored his 
early youth with her kind countenance and protection. The 
design of the frontispiece to each volume was furnished by his 
friend and fellow Pennsylvanian, the distinguished historical 
painter to the King, Benjamin West. The engraving of 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds was copied from the 
painting in Rochester Cathedral. In time he received an 
appointment of Secretary and Chaplain of an Asylum of 
Female Orphans. Every year he became more interested in 
the visions of Swedenborg. 

After peace was declared he wished to return to Philadel- 
phia,and wrote to Washington disclaiming having intention- 
ally sought to give him a moment’s pain, or to have advised 
an act of base treachery from the thought of which his 
soul would have recoiled. He asked him to forgive what a 
weak judgment but a very affectionate heart once presumed 
to advise. The purport of this letter was no doubt to ask 
the influence of Washington, in furthering his wish to return 
to his native country ; and so it was understood by the Gene- 
ral, who in reply said that if that event depended upon his 
private voice it would be given in favor thereof with cheerful- 
ness, but that the question must rest with the authorities of 
Pennsylvania. His friends did not think it was wise to 
encourage him in his wish, until the acerbities caused by the 
Revolution and his defection were mollified, and his aged 
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father then went to him, and in 1788 died at Lambeth, near 
London.! 

His son Thomas was a student of West, and was an artist 
of some ability. 

John Pemberton, a distinguished minister of the Society of 
Friends, and a fellow Philadelphian, who was at London in 
1789, found Duché’s mind much confused by the constant 
reading of the writings of Behmen and Swedenborg. He 
relinquished all church preferments, not thinking it right to 
receive money for preaching. His wife and two daughters 
were devoted Christian women. While in London, one 
of Pemberton’s friends assisted in nursing the young artist 
Thomas Duché in his last sickness, caused by the bursting of 
a bloodvessel. On March 381, 1789, calling at his father’s 
house for the purpose of watching by the bedside, the Rev. 
Mr. Duché met him with a smile and said, “ He is well, he is 
happy, and Iam happy. He died about half an hour ago, 
and departed most gloriously.” 

Pemberton writes from Philadelphia, in August, 1790, to a 
fellow religionist, “I am glad to find my countryman, Jacob 
Duché, was so sustained under the great trial experienced. 
My love to him and wife. I-wish to see him through all 
mixtures, and to become truly simple, and open to the instruc- 
tion of the ‘still small voice.’ This will settle his mind, and 
give him more true wisdom and instruction than many volumes 
of books, and dipping into mysterious writings, that may and 
does tend more to perplex than to edify.”* 

During the latter part of his residence in England, he was 
quite different in his ways from other clergymen. One Sun- 
day he was invited to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Another 
minister read the Communion Service, and while they were 
singing, Duché entered the pulpit, laid his written sermon on 


' In the Gentleman’s Magazine, of London, for 1788, is the following: 
“Aged 80. Sept. 28, Jacob Duché, Esq., late of Philadelphia, and father 
of the Rev. Mr. Duché, Chaplain to the Asylum. 

£ Thomas Spence Duché, only son of Rev. Jacob Duché, was born at 
Philadelphia. His portrait of Bishop Seabury, engraved by Sharpe, is 
dedicated to Benjamin West, by his friend and pupil. He was, at the time of 
his death, 26 years and 6 mos. of age; he was buried in Lambeth Churchyard. 
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the cushion, and knelt in silent prayer. While thus engaged, 
he felt that he ought not to preach that sermon. Arising, he 
laid it aside, took a text from the epistle of the day, and 
preached as the Spirit prompted. 

In 1787 he was present at Lambeth, when his old associate 
William White was consecrated as one of the first Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America. He returned to Philadelphia in May, 1792, and 
‘for a few weeks was, with his family, the guest of his friend 
Bishop White, who wrote: “During their being with me, 
there took place the interesting incident of his visit to Presi- 
dent Washington; who had been apprized of and consented 
to it; and manifested generous sensibility, on observing on the 
limbs of Mr. Duché, the effects of a slight stroke of paralysis 
sustained by him in England.” His wife died in 1797,’ and 
the next year he was interred by her side in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard. Says the inscription upon the marble tablet :— 

“On Wednesday morning, January 3d, 1798, the Rev. Jacob 
Duché passed from his temporal to his eternal and angelic life, 
aged 59 years, 11 mos., 3 days.” 

His friends could not mourn his departure. In the lines 
attributed to Isaac Watts— 

“Softly his fainting head he lay 
Upon his Maker’s breast ; 
His Maker kissed his soul away, 
And laid his flesh to rest.” 





1 The following obituary isin the June number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1797 :— 

“In the city of Philadelphia, North America, Mrs. Duché, wife of Rev. 
Jacob Duché, formerly Chaplain of the Asylum in St. George’s Fields. 

“This lady met with her death, in the following uncommon manner: while 
opening a sash window, the sand-bag upon the window fell on, and struck the 
back part of her head with such violence that she survived but few hours. 

“Tn the circle of her acquaintance, both here and in America, she will be 
as sincerely lamented, as she was deservedly esteemed and affectionately 
admired. She was a most sincere and practical Christian, of a meek temper, 
the product of an improved mind, a communicative disposition, and an affec- 
tionate heart. Unknown to the world, she shone in the narrower but im- 
portant sphere of domestic life, in an eminent degree, finding her happiness 
at home.” 
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SAMUEL JOHN ATLEE. 
BY SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


The family of Atlee reached distinction very early in the 
history of England. Contemporaneous with Richard Cceur 
de Lion was Sir Richard Atte Lee, who appears conspicuously 
in the ballads of Robin Hood, and who is represented in the 
“ Lytell Geste” as saying— 


“ An hondreth wynter here before 
Myne Aunsetters Knyghtes have be.” 


Antiquarians mention others of the name who lived later, 
and were of almost equal note. As to what was the connec- 
tion between these ancient knights and the Pennsylvania hero, 
whose career I have undertaken to sketch, genealogists give 


us no certain information. His father, William Atlee, of 
Fordhook House, England, married against the wishes of his 
family Jane Alcock, a cousin of William Pitt, and being, per- 
haps for that reason, thrown upon his own resources, obtamed, 
through the assistance of Pitt, a position as secretary to Lord 
Howe. He came with Howe to America, landing in Phila- 
delphia, in July, 1734. 

Samuel John, the second child of the runaway couple, was 
born in the year 1739, at Trenton, New Jersey, during the 
temporary residence of his parents at that place. His father 
died in Philadelphia in 1744, and his mother, persuaded by 
the friendship and acting under the advice of Edward Shippen, 
removed with her five children to Lancaster, Pa., where the 
earlier years of his life were spent. From the Reverend 
McGraw, a man of note, who united the two congenial occu- 


1 For materials for this sketch I am much indebted to Samuel Yorke 
Atlee, of Washington, D. C., and to the article of John B. Linn, in the 
American Historical Record, vol. iii. p. 448. 
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pations of a Presbyterian divine and a pedagogue, he received 
as thorough an education as could well be obtained in those 
days, and afterwards commenced the study of law. 

This pursuit, adopted in extreme youth, was abandoned at 
the breaking out of the French and Indian War, when an 
ardent temperament and a sense of duty induced him to enter 
another field, more brilliant and more active, in which he was 
destined to perform services of great benefit to the cause of 

‘his country, and well worthy the remembrance of posterity. 

He was commissioned an ensign in Col. Wm. Clapham’s 
Augusta regiment on the 23d of April, 1756, having then 
only completed his sixteenth year, and was promoted to a 
lieutenancy, Dec. 7,1757.1_ The testimony of Major James 
Burd, at about that date, is that he was sprightly, spirited, 
possessed of culture, and attentive to his duties. 

In the summer of 1757, he narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of the Indians. He and Sergeant Samuel Miles, long 
companions in arms, went together about half a mile from 
Fort Augusta to gather plums. The tree stood in a cleared 
space near a spring which has since borne the name of “The 
Bloody Spring.” While they, heedless of danger, were busily 
engaged in plucking and eating the fruit, a party of the wily 
foe, under cover of the wood and brush, had succeeded in get- 
ting almost between them and the fort. As it chanced, how- 
ever, just at that time a soldier of the Bullock Guard came to 
the spring to get some water, and the Indians, unable to resist 
the temptation or fearing discovery, fired at and killed him. 
His misfortune saved Miles and Atlee, who forsook their ban- 
quet of plums and hastened with all speed to the fort.? 

Atlee participated in the Forbes’ Campaign against the 
French and Indians, and was engaged in a battle near Fort 
Du Quesne, Sept. 15, 1758, and in another at Loyal Hanna, 
Oct. 12,1758. He was commissioned a captain, May 13, 1759, 
and was in the service altogether eleven years, during which 


1 Penna. Archives, vol. iii. p. 89, 336. 
2 Amer. Hist. Rec., vol. ii. p. 51. 
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time he was taken prisoner, once by the French and another 
time by the Indians. From a letter written to Major Burd, 
June 6, 1757, it would appear that he was then in command 
at Fort Halifax. 

On the 19th of April, 1762, he married Sarah Richardson, 
the daughter of a reputable farmer in the neighborhood of 
Lancaster, and, at the close of his protracted term of military 
service, retired to a farm near that city in the expectation of 
passing the remainder of his life in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness and tranquillity. He was not, however, long to 
remain undisturbed. But a few years had elapsed before the 
constantly increasing difficulties between Great Britain and 
her colonies had culminated in a resort to arms, and Atlee 
was one of a very small number in Lancaster County who 
possessed military experience. During the year 1775 he was 
constantly engaged in organizing and drilling troops. In the 
spring of 1776 the Assembly of Pennsylvania determined to 
raise a force of fifteen hundred men for the defence of the 
State, to consist of two battalions of riflemen and one of 
musketry. 

The musketry battalion comprised eight companies, each 
having a captain, lieutenant, ensign, two sergeants, two cor- 
porals, a fifer, drummer, and fifty-two privates. The uniform 
of the men seems to have been blue coats faced with red, 
white jackets, and buckskin breeches. The two battalions 
of riflemen were consolidated into one regiment under the 
command of Samuel Miles, the old friend of Atlee, and John 
Cadwalader was chosen as the colonel of the musketry. Cad- 
walader, however, declined, because his request for the com- 
mand of the other battalion had not been complied with, and 
on the 21st of March, Atlee was selected to fill the vacancy 
in preference to Col. Daniel Brodhead and Major Coates, who 
had made application for the position. Caleb Parry, a descen- 
dant of one of the Welsh families of the Chester Valley, was 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, and James Potts, Major. The 
ranks of the other officers were fixed in the following order:— 
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Captains, Lieutenants. Ensigns. 
Patrick Anderson, Walter Finney, James Lang, 
Peter Z. Lloyd, Matthias Weidman, Wn. Henderson, 
Francis Murray, Morton Garret, Alex. Huston, Jr., 
Abraham Marshall, John Davis, John Kirk, 
Thomas Herbert, Joseph McClellan, James Sutor, 
Abraham Dehuff, Robert Caldwell, Henry Valentine, 
John Nice, Barnard Ward, Michael App, 
Joseph Howell, Jr. Peter Shaffner. Joseph Davis.' 


Atlee left his wife and her family of young children without 
any other attendant or assistant than John Hamilton, a man 
hired to do the work on his farm, who was in consequence 
excused from the performance of military duties, and hastened 
to his command. 

Some empty houses at Chester and Marcus Hook were 
rented for barracks, and the work of recruiting and drilling 
commenced. Money, however, was scarce, equipments were 
scanty, and the services of the troops were in demand to assist 
the Continental Army almost immediately. Parry took four 
companies to Philadelphia on the 13th of June, and the re- 
mainder of the battalion soon followed. 

Its strength was as follows :— 


July ist. Aug. Ist. 

Anderson’s Company, 56 49 
Lloyd’s 61 38 
Murray’s - 52 49 
Marshall’s - 44 (Now Jos. McClellan’s) 50 
Dehuff’s = 64 59 
Herbert’s » 57 55 
Nice’s - 55 50 
Howell’s - 55 47 

444 3972 


On the 3d of July, Congress made a requisition upon the 
Council of Safety for as many of these battalions as could be 
spared, to be placed under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and receive Continental pay and rations. 

About half of Atlee’s battalion were then without firelocks, 


1 Votes of Assembly, vol. vi. p. 702. 
2 Penna. Archives, vol. iv. p. 780; vol. v. p. 4. 
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but the necessity for their presence was so great that they were 
ordered to march on the 5th, and arrived at Amboy on the 
21st. Though inadequately equipped, they, according to the 
testimony of an observer, “alarmed the enemy not a little.” 
On the 2d of August, Atlee wrote, from Perth Amboy, that 
many of the men were without either shirts, breeches, or 
stockings, in their present state they could not be kept clean, 
and, if it had not been that they were in the face of the enemy, 
he would consider the maintenance of strict discipline a cruelty. 

On the 11th of August, he marched to New York, bearing 
a letter of introduction to Washington from Gen. Hugh Mer- 
cer, but with his troops “in a disgraceful situation with respect 
to clothing.” They encamped with the rest of the army on 
Long Island. 

Before light, on the fatal morning of the 27th of August, 
word came that a picket on the lower road leading to the 
Narrows had been attacked, and with the first dawn, Stirling’s 
brigade, consisting of the battalions of Smallwood, Haslett, 
Lutz, Kichline, and Atlee, in all about twenty-three hundred 
men, were sent to repel the enemy. About half after seven 
o’clock they met the left wing of the British Army, consisting 
of nine regiments of infantry with artillery advancing under 
command of Gen. Grant. Atlee was sent forward to check 
the enemy at a morass, and he sustained a severe artillery fire 
until the brigade formed upon a height. He then filed off to 
the left, and seeing a hill about three hundred yards ahead, 
advantageously situated to prevent any flank movement, he 
marched toward it to take possession. When within fifty 
yards of the summit he was, however, received by a heavy 
fire from the enemy, who had anticipated him. 

At first, his detachment, consisting of his own battalion and 
two companies of Delaware troops, wavered, but they soon 
recovered, and charged with so much resolution that the 
British were compelled to retire from the hill, with a loss of 
fourteen killed and seven wounded. The men, flushed with 
their advantage, were eager to pursue; but Atlee, perceiving 
a stone fence lined with wood about sixty yards to the front, 
and thinking it might prove to be an ambuscade, ordered a 
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halt. THis conjecture proved to be correct. A hot fire was 
poured into them from behind this fence, but was returned with 
so much vigor that the enemy retreated. In this engagement, 
lasting for fifteen minutes, the brave Parry, long lamented as 
the first Pennsylvanian of distinction to lose his life in the 
Revolutionary War, was struck on the forehead by a ball and 
instantly killed. 

_ The British afterwards made two successive efforts in force 
to gain this eminence, but were both times repulsed with 
severe loss, including among their killed Lieut.-Col. Grant. 
After the failure of their last attempt, however, Atlee dis- 
covered that the American left and centre had been driven 
back, and that the enemy had swept around to his rear. He 
sent word of his successes to Stirling and asked for orders, 
but getting no reply he concluded to retire and join the 
brigade. Much to his astonishment, he found that it had 
withdrawn without his having been informed. He still had 
time to make good his retreat, but perceiving the rear of the 
Americans in the act of crossing a body of water and a force 
of British grenadiers advancing against them, with the instinct 
of a true soldier, he led his fatigued troops to the attack, and 
by a determined effort succeeded in holding the enemy at bay 
long enough to enable his friends to escape, and to prevent all 
chance of his following their example. 

After several other struggles, wearied and worn out with 
hopeless and continued fighting, and not having eaten or 
drunk for twenty-four hours, he with the remnant of his 
force, about forty men, was compelled to surrender.! He 
might well claim, as he afterwards did, that to the exertions 
of his battalion the preservation of the American Army on 
that disastrous day was largely due. On the 5th of September, 
Col. Daniel Brodhead wrote: “poor Atly I can hear nothing 
of. Col. Parry died like a hero.” And the next day, Jos. 
Reed in a letter to his wife said: “Iam glad Atlee is safe, 
because everybody allows he behaved well.”? The battalion 


' Atlee’s Journal, Penna. Archives, sec. series, vol. i. p. 511. 
2 Reed’s Reed, vol. i. p. 231. 
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lost in commissioned officers: killed, Lieut.-Col. Parry and 
Lieut. Moore; prisoners, Col. Atlee, Captains Murray, Her- 
bert, Nice, and Howell, Lieut. Finney and Ensigns Henderson, 
Huston, and Septimus Davis; and missing Ensign App. There 
were prisoners and missing among the non-commissioned 
officers and privates :— 
Sergeants. Drummers. Privates, 

Anderson’s Company, 1 9 

Murray’s ” 10 

Herbert’s 8 

Dehuff’s 6 

Nice’s 9 

Howell’s 7 

McClellan’s 12 

Late Lloyd’s 14 
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The shattered condition of the battalion is attested by a 
letter from Capt. Patrick Anderson, who took command, to 
Franklin on the 22d of September ; in which, after referring 
to the losses in the battle and subsequent discouragements, he 
says: that the number remaining for duty was only eighty- 
three, and that “want of necessarys Sowered the men’s minds. 
Deficiencys in their Stipulated Rations hath Increased it.” 
Atlee was held as a prisoner until October 1st, 1778, about 
twenty-six months, and was for a part of the time confined on a 
prison ship. He was one of a very few who possessed sufficient 
courage to continue wearing the rebel uniform after finding 
that it led to insult and abuse. He and Miles, still com- 
panions, made strenuous efforts to relieve the wants of those 
prisoners who, as winter approached, suffered from the lack 
of clothing and provisions. Houssacker, a Major of Wayne’s 
battalion, who had deserted to the enemy, came among them 
to endeavor to persuade them to pursue the same course, say- 
ing that Washington was compelled to pay enormous bounties 
to keep any force in the field, and that the war was virtually 
ended, but his efforts received no encouragement.* Shortly 
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1 Penna. Gazette, Sept. 11, 1776. 
£ Graydon’s Memoirs, p. 205, 218. 
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after Atlee’s exchange, the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania, through their President Joseph Reed, recom- 
mended him to Washington for promotion to the grade of 
a Brigadier-General ; saying, that “his merit and sufferings 
rendered him worthy their Regard & Attention,” but without 
success, there being no vacancy. At this juncture, however, 
his old friends of Lancaster County, proud of his career, trans- 
ferred him from the field to the council, electing him a mem- 
ber of Congress, November 20, 1778. 

He took his seat December 24th, and served in this capacity 
until October 28, 1782, omitting one year. In Congress he 
was at once awarded a prominent position, and his name is 
associated with the principal measures coming before that 
body, especially with reference to the conduct of the war. 
He was one of two members appointed to attend the board 
of war, and one of five to visit the New Hampshire grants. 
He was a member of the committees to which at various 
times were referred Washington’s plan for a western expedi- 
tion in 1779, the attack upon the fort at Paulus Hook, Brod- 
head’s Expedition against the Mingo and Muncy Indians, the 
revolt in the Pennsylvania line in 1781, the court of inquiry 
as to Gen. Gates’ conduct of the war in the South, “the late 
murderous and wanton execution of Col. Haynes” in 1781, 
the victory at Eutaw Springs, the advancement of Knox and 
Moultrie to be Major-Generals, and the raising of troops. Just 
before the close of his last term he participated in a scene 
which, though the actors were our revolutionary forefathers 
and the subject the dry details of a mathematical calculation, 
nevertheless provokes a grave smile. $1,200,000 had to be 
raised to pay the interest on the public debt, and the com- 
mittee, having the subject in charge, made a report, appor- 
tioning the amount among the different States. Delegates 
from no less than eight of the thirteen were on their feet 
immediately trying to get their respective allotments reduced. 
Maryland wanted to transfer part of her burden to Connec- 
ticut, and Connecticut thought she was overloaded already. 
Rhode Island tried to give a part of her quota to New Jersey ; 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania a part of theirs to Virginia. 
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New York, New Hampshire, and Georgia, more modest, only 
asked to have their respective proportions diminished, the last 
“because of the ravages of the war.” As, however, each motion 
was supported by the delegates from the interested State alone 
and opposed by all the others, the report of the committee 
was finally adopted.’ 

Atlee served as Lieutenant of Lancaster County, a position 
of much labor and responsibility in 1780; and in 1783 was 
elected a member for that county of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania. On the 23d of February, 1784, he, 
William Maclay, and Francis Johnston were appointed com- 
missioners to treat with the Indians for the unpurchased lands 
within the limits of the State. 

They met the chiefs of the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, 
N. Y. (Rome), on the 24th of October, and these transactions, 
which secured to Pennsylvania the title to land now forming 
fourteen entire counties and portions of others, are worthy of 
a brief reproduction. Atlee, on behalf of the commissioners, 
said to the Indians, that the young men who were now 
numerous required more territory, and that they, according 
to the customs of their forefathers, had come to purchase, so 
that the settlements might be made in peace; that for this 
purpose they had brought a valuable and suitable cargo as a 
compensation, but that since the lands were remote a great 
consideration ought not to be expected. The Indians took a 
day to deliberate, and replied through a chief of the Senecas 
that it was not their wish to part with so much of their hunt- 
ing-grounds, and they pointed out a line which they hoped 
would prove satisfactory. 

This proposition the commissioners rejected, adding that the 
privilege of hunting might be retained, and that they had an 
assortment of goods of the first quality valued at $4000, which 
certainly ought to convince the Indians of the many advan- 
tages flowing from trade with their brothers of Pennsylvania. 
The chief then replied, that, since they wanted to keep the 
way smooth and even and to brighten the chains of friendship, 


1 Journals of Congress. 
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they would agree, but as lands afforded a lasting and rising 
profit, and as Pennsylvanians were always generous, they hoped 
to receive something further the following year. An addi- 
tional $1000 was promised, and the deeds were signed. The 
commissioners went from there to Sunbury, and thence to Fort 
McIntosh, Pa. (Beaver), where they met the Wyandots and 
Delawares, who had a claim on the lands. These tribes con- 
_firmed the sale after vainly endeavoring to retain a small re- 
servation.' By lying on the damp ground during this journey, 
Atlee contracted a cold from which he never recovered. He 
was elected a member of the Assembly in the years 1782, 
1785, and 1786, and, while attending the session in Philadel- 
phia in 1786, ruptured a bloodvessel during a paroxysm of 
coughing, and died on the 25th of November. 
“So past the strong heroic soul away, 


And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


His remains, attended by two celebrated divines, and fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Executive Council, the Assembly which 
had adjourned for the purpose, the magistrates of the city, 
army officers, and a numerous concourse of citizens, were 
borne to Christ Church-yard and there interred. The news- 
papers of the time, recognizing his worth and services, pub- 
lished warm eulogies upon his character, and his death at the 
early age of forty-eight years was universally deplored. There 
is, however, a darker side to the picture. The public service 
of Atlee, requiring the abandonment of home and family, and 
attended by exposure and deprivation, was performed not only 
at the expense of his health and comfort, but of his private 
fortune. In 1780, 1782, and again in 1783, he suggested to 
the Assembly the propriety of some remuneration. A few 
days after his death, a petition from a number of citizens, 
accompanied with vouchers, was presented to the Assembly, 
setting forth his labors in the cabinet, and the field, in the 
cause of the State, and the United States, and asking that his 
family receive some adequate compensation. So far as we 


1 Minutes of Assembly, 1784, p. 314. 
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have been able to ascertain, the matter was permitted to 
slumber without action. 

It is now too late to repay in any way these debts to the 
worthies of the American Revolution, but we can at least see 
to it that ourselves and our children preserve a lasting sense 
of gratitude for their services, and that in the hurry and bustle 
of our present growth and prosperity their courage and sacri- 
fices from which we derive the benefit be not permitted to fall 
into forgetfulness. 

Dr. Wm. P. Dewees, of the University of Pennsylvania, said 
of Atlee, that he was a very handsome man, of faultless man- 
ners. He had a fresh and ruddy complexion, brown hair, and 
blue eyes, and his military bearing set off to advantage an 
erect and full figure. 

His “ personal respectability” impressed President Madison. 
That he could be moved to anger is proven by the fact that 
he inflicted personal and public chastisement upon a very 
celebrated man of the time who said something derogatory to 
the character of Washington. He left nine children, one of 


whom married the daughter of Anthony Wayne, and from 
this union the only living descendants of that great captain 
derive their origin. 


MAJOR-GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 


BY GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


NaTHANIEL GREENE was born on the 6th of June, 1742, at 
Potowomut, in the town of Warwick, Rhode Island. His 
father was a farmer, a miller, an anchor-smith, and a Quaker 
preacher. His first years were passed on the farm, in the mill, 
and at the forge. His first text-books were the Bible and 
Barclay’s Apology. A chance acquaintance, formed in a 
ramble over the fields, first awoke his desire for knowledge 
methodized. A visit to Newport, to buy a book, threw him, 
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by another chance, into the company of Ezra Stiles, then chief 
of American scholars, who taught him what books to buy. 
His first taste of science was in the rigorous demonstrations 
of Euclid, which he studied by the corn-hopper, as it shook 
down the golden grain, or by the forge while the iron was 
heating under the blast of the huge bellows. At the same 
time he did his daily tasks so well, performed his filial duties 
_ so cheerfully, that his father, casting his prejudices behind him, 
gave him a Latin master. The memory of those who first 
stimulated the curiosity and shaped the thoughts of youth, 
should not be forgotten. Greene’s teacher was a well-trained 
Scotchman of the name of Maxwell. Shall I say that it was 
chance also which brought this good scholar to the little 
village of East Greenwich, just as a new genius was entering 
upon the struggles of life? 

From Maxwell, Greene learned to love the Latin poets, and 
took special delight in Horace. Locke, also, whom the pro- 
gress of intellectual and political science in our days has left 
somewhat in the background, but who was the chosen guide 
of our fathers, became the companion of his pillow. His 
father had a lawsuit, and the future general bought Black- 
stone’s Commentaries and Jacobs’ Law Dictionary, and made 
himself master of their contents, in order to follow up the case 
more intelligently. Butler’s Analogy confirmed his taste for 
profound reasoning, and Swift’s vigorous English awakened 
his sense of style. To form his own style he engaged in a 
correspondence with Samuel Ward, his junior by many years, 
but who was enjoying the advantages of a liberal education 
in the young Rhode Island college. He got his Greek and 
Roman history from Plutarch and Rollin; his English from 
Hume and Rapin. Hume’s essays he read with deep interest, 
and carefully meditated the generalizations of Ferguson’s Civil 
Society. A local reputation was the natural fruit of such a 
youth, and on his removal to Coventry, where a branch of the 
iron-works had been established, he was chosen to represent 
the town in the General Assembly. His first act of citizen- 
ship was to set measures on foot for the establishment of a 
school. 
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Thus Lexington found him with a mind trained to observa- 
tion and thought, a body hardened by the sports and labors 
of country life, and a character formed by an attentive study 
of books and men. He was early to see that the dispute 
between England and her colonies must sooner or later be 
decided by the sword, and set himself to prepare for his part 
in it by the study of military history, and of works on the art 
of war. He was among the first to perceive that the strength 
of the colonies lay in their union, and that to succeed they 
must rise above local prejudices and learn to look upon the 
thirteen parts as an undivided and indivisible whole. “ For 
my own part,” he wrote to Governor Ward on the 16th of 
October, 1775, “I would as soon go to Virginia as stay here. 
I can assure the gentlemen to the southward, that there could 
not be anything more abhorrent proposed, than a union of 
those [the northern] colonies for the purpose of conquering 
the southern colonies.” When the moment for action came, 
he threw off his Quaker garb and took a leading part in the 
formation of an independent company, still known in Rhode 
Island as the Kentish Guards. 

The severe discipline of the siege of Boston followed, in 
which he won for life the confidence and affection of Wash- 
ington. In the movements around New York he took an 
active part, though for a portion of the time ill with fever. 
Trenton and Princeton came next—a brilliant surprise and a 
bold change of base—which foiled the well-directed efforts 
of the enemy, and won secure winter quarters for our weary 
men—in all the glories of which he largely shared. It was 
in the dark hours of that decisive winter that Greene first 
crossed the threshold of Independence Hall. For communing 
with him in unrestrained confidence, Washington had laid his 
heart bare before him, telling him what he foresaw, what he 
feared, what he needed, and saying: “Go and tell these things 
to the Congress, for you know them all, and I dare not trust 
them to paper.” 

The echoes of the “ Declaration” were still lingering around 
these walls when Greene first entered their hallowed precincts. 
There sat John Hancock, who first put his name to the con- 
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secrated roll, as president; graceful, dignified, fully conscious 
of the weight which high bearing gives to high position. At 
the table by his side, was Charles Thomson, with long white 
hair and flashing cavernous eyes; a schoolmaster once, but 
now hazarding a princely fortune when he signs his name as 
secretary. And there they all sat in anxious consultation, and 
bent their inquiring eyes on the embassador of Washington. 

And from time to time, as the war dragged slowly on, 
‘revealing new dangers and calling for new sacrifices, Greene 
returned to that shrine of freedom to take counsel with Con- 
gress in the name of his beloved leader. 

You remember the Brandywine, where, by a march of four 
miles in forty-five minutes, he threw himself between the 
routed right wing of the Americans and the exultant British, 
checked their advance and saved the artillery. You remember 
Germantown, where he again covered the retreat, and brought 
off his troops in safety. You remember Monmouth, and how 
gallantly he bore himself on that bloody day—the day on 
which the American soldier first united discipline with valor. 
You remember Springfield, where he commanded alone, and 
by his judicious choice of positions and obstinate resistance 
held the veteran Knyphausen at bay. I will not dwell upon 
the creative energy which gave, in his hands, such efficiency 
to the Quartermaster-General’s Department, nor pause to 
remind you that, by his acceptance of the hated burthen at a 
most critical period of the war, he sacrificed his military 
ambition to his sense of duty and his love for Washington. 
But I cannot refrain from reading to you a letter of Wash- 
ington, which covers the whole ground:— 

“As you are retiring from the office of Quartermaster- 
General, and have requested my sense of your conduct and 
services while you acted in it, I shall give it to you with the 
greatest cheerfulness and pleasure. You have conducted the 
various duties of it with capacity and diligence, entirely to 
my satisfaction, and, as far as I have had an opportunity of 
knowing, with the strictest integrity. When you were prevailed 
on to undertake the office, in March, 1778, it was in great 
disorder and confusion, and by extraordinary exertions you 80 
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arranged it as to enable the army to take the field the moment 
it was necessary, and to move with rapidity after the enemy 
when they left Philadelphia. rom that period to the present 
time your exertions have been equally great. They have appeared 
to me to be the result of system, and to have been well calcu- 
lated to promote the honour and interest of your country. In 
fine, I cannot but add that the States have had in you, in my 
opinion, an able, upright and diligent servant.” 

I now turn to the South and to that marvellous campaign, 
in which—and here I but borrow the words of Robert Morris, 
Superintendent of Finance: “He found in his own genius 
ample compensation for the want of men, money, clothes, 
arms and supplies.” 

England, unable to subdue her colonies by the North, turned 
her arms against the South. Savannah fell an easy conquest. 
Lincoln held out thirty days in Charleston against the com- 
bined forces of Clinton and-Arburthnot, but was compelled to 
capitulate. The victorious English spread like a torrent over 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Gates, with the fresh laurels of 
Saratoga on his brow, was sent to hold them in check, but 
was crushed at Camden. ‘Whom shall we send now?” was 
the anxious question. The country and the army answered, 
“ Greene.” 

“T think Iam sending you a general,” wrote Washington 
to a Southern friend, “but what can a general do without 
men, without arms, without clothing, without stores, without 
provisions?” And following the same train of thought he 
wrote to Governor Lee, of Maryland: “The entire confidence 
I have in the abilities, fortitude, and integrity of General 
Greene, founded on a long and intimate experience of them, 
assures me that he will do everything his means will enable 
him to do, and I doubt not that candid allowances will be 
made for the peculiar difficulties he has to encounter. I re- 
commend him to your State as worthy of its utmost confidence 
and support, and to your Excellency in particular, as one whom 
{ rank among the number of my friends.” 

Greene hastened to put himself at the head of his army, if 
a body of two thousand three hundred and seven men, only 
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eight hundred of whom were present and fully fit for duty, 
could be called anarmy. Gates had resolved to go into winter 
quarters; but Greene, who felt that he must first of all awaken 
the moral sense of his officers and men, ordered a forward 
movement and pitched his camp at Cheraw, on the banks of 
the Pedee, just within the borders of South Carolina. Here 
he could organize his forces, tighten the reins of discipline, 
and establish relations with the Governors of the States on 
which he depended for reinforcements and supplies. This he 
called his camp of repose. 

Short, however, was the repose ; for Cornwallis, England’s 
best general, was advancing with an army, superior in num- 
bers, perfect in equipments and discipline, and flushed with 
recent victory. Without moving his main body the American 
general threw out a detachment under Morgan to alarm his 
adversary for his left flank. This brought on the brilliant 
victory of the Cowpens and the masterly retreat of the Ameri- 
can army across the Dan, which lured the British general from 
his base and won for the Americans the chief fruits of victory. 
Ten days of skilful manceuvring prepared the way for the 
hard-fought field of Guilford Court House. Cornwallis, 
though master of the ground, shrank from a new trial of 
strength with his persistent adversary, and fell back with his 
shattered forces in swift retreat upon Wilmington. All the 
plans of the Englishman had been thwarted. All that the 
American had attempted he had done. Then arose the diffi- 
cult question: should he pursue Cornwallis into Virginia or, 
borrowing a lesson from Roman history, strike at his posts in 
South Carolina? 

“ Remote from reinforcements,” he wrote to Washington 
on the 29th of March, fifteen days after the battle of Guilford, 
“inferior to the enemy in numbers, and no prospect of support, 
— I am determined to carry the war immediately into 
South Carolina. The enemy will be obliged to follow us or 
give up their posts in that State. If the former takes place 
it will draw the war out of this State and give it an opportu- 
nity to raise its proportion of men. If they leave their posts 
to fall, they will lose more than they can gain here. If we 
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continue in this State the enemy will hold their possessions in 
both. All things considered, I think the movement is war- 
ranted by the soundest reasons, both political and military. 
The manceuvres will be critical and dangerous, and the troops 
exposed to every hardship. But as I share it with them I 
hope they will bear up against it with that magnanimity 
which has already supported them, and for which they 
deserve everything of their country.” 

On the 6th of April the adventurous march began. On the 
20th he sat down before Camden. A check at Hobkirk’s Hill 
was followed, like the defeat at Guilford, by the retreat of the 
enemy. For it must be remembered that though he lost bat- 
tles he won campaigns. Post after post, Fort Watson, Cam- 
den, Fort Motte, Fort Granby, Augusta, with its three forts, 
fell in rapid succession, and on the 22d of May he laid siege 
to Ninety-Six. Another momentary check was also followed 
by the fruits of victory, and in the middle of July he paused 
in his marchings and counter-marchings, to give his weary 
men a short breathing space on the High Hills of Santee. 
One more bloody battle and one more bold advance drove the 
enemy from all their remaining strongholds in the interior, 
and by the end of November the city of Charleston, a few sea 
islands, and a narrow strip of coast were all that was left to 
England of her conquest of the Carolinas. 

With the peace of 1783 Greene’s public life ended. On the 
19th of June, 1786, he died; too soon to take the part that 
belonged to him in the civil history of his country, and dis- 
play what Hamilton has designated “the enormous powers 
of his mind.” He died, too, in the darkest hours of the 
Confederation, leaving the country, to whose service he had 
consecrated himself, still doubtful whether her hard won 
independence would prove a blessing or a curse. 

“General Greene,” wrote Washington to Rochambeau in 
July, “lately died at Savannah, in Georgia. The public, as 
well as his family and friends, has met with a severe loss. He 
was a great and good man indeed.” 

“General Greene’s death,” he wrote to Lafayette almost a 
year later, “is an event which has given such general concern, 
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and is so much regretted by his numerous friends, that I can 
scarce persuade myself to touch upon it, even so far as to say 
that in him you have lost a man, who affectionately regarded 
and was a sincere admirer of you.” 

As the political horizon grew darker, and he was looking 
around him for a strong arm to lean upon, his thoughts went 
back to the truthfulness and devotion of Greene, and he wrote 
to Knox: “In regretting, as I have often done, the death of 
our much lamented friend, General Greene, I have accom- 
panied it of late with a query whether he would not have 
preferred such an exit to the scene which it is more than pro- 
bable many of his compatriots may live to bemoan.” 

The highest honors were paid to Greene’s memory every- 
where. The Society of the Cincinnati by a special resolution 
admitted his eldest son to the order at the age of eighteen, 
and solemnized his obsequies by public observances, in which 
Hamilton pronounced the funeral oration. Congress voted 
him a monument at the seat of government. For ninety years 
this resolve lay forgotten in the constantly accumulating mass 
of Congressional documents, till a Senator from Rhode Island, 
Henry Bowen Anthony, allied to Greene by blood, and mind- 
ful of what great nations owe to their great men, demanded 
its fulfilment, and before two more years shall have run their 
course an equestrian statue from the skilful hand of that emi- 
nent American sculptor, Henry Kirk Brown, shall take its 
place in the goodly company of America’s great men, con- 
spicuous amid the adornments of the national capitol, and 
recall to grateful remembrance the patriotism, the wisdom, 
the valor, the civil and military genius of Nathaniel Greene. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE OF JOHN McALLISTER, Jr. 


Read by CHARLES M. MorRIS, before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
January 14, 1878. 


Mr. Prestpent: Since the last meeting, our Society has 
lost ita oldest member in point of years, and one of its most 
respected. I refer, as you readily conjecture, to the late Mr. 
John McAllister, who died on the 17th of December last, at 
the venerable age of 91 years, 5 months, and 18 days. Ex- 
cept the late Horace Binney, who had reached his 96th year, 
I do not recall any of our members who has attained so great 
an age; though one of them, the late Samuel Breck, had 
reached 91 years and 46 days. Mr. McAllister was admitted 
into this Society on the 26th of March, 1828; and for nearly 
half a century contributed, statedly, to its support and useful- 
ness. His father (named also John McAllister) was a native 
of Scotland, who came to this country just before the Revolu- 
tion. He soon identified himself with our country, and the 
newspapers of the time inform us, that in the Grand Federal 
Procession which, on the 9th of July, 1788, celebrated in this 
city the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
“Mr. John McAllister and his journeymen” represented the 
manufacturers in the branch of business to which he belonged. 
Our late fellow-member was born, as appears by an entry, in 
his own handwriting, made in our “ Birthday Book,” on the 
29th of June, 1786, in our own city, at the northeast corner 
of Market and Second Streets ; and the whole of his long life 
was passed among our own citizens, and before their eyes. 
That at the close of it, those citizens generally should lament 
his departure is a conclusive proof that it was passed with 
credit and usefulness. No man, by virtue of his place of birth 
and scene of life, had a better title to be a member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Although from Mr. McAllister’s boyhood it was the pur- 
pose of his father to devote his son to mercantile pursuits, the 
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father determined to give him a collegiate education. If his 
son was to be engaged in commerce or trade, he saw no reason 
why that son should not be a well-educated, enlightened, and 
liberally-minded merchant or trader; one whose understand- 
ing and conscience, alike, should be instructed and made fit 
for the work to which his life was to be devoted. He, there- 
fore, sent his son to the University of Pennsylvania, at which 
seat of science he graduated with credit in the year 1803. He 
entered, in 1804, into the counting-house of Montgomery & 
Newbold, merchants of that day, in our city. In 1811, how- 
ever, a partnership in trade which had existed between his 
father and a certain Mr. Mathews becoming dissolved, the son 
took the place of Mr. Mathews, the retiring partner. The 
firm—which was now known as “ John McAllister & Son”— 
soon became respected through the whole country, and stood 
at the head of the department—one as much scientific as of 
trade—which embraces for its subjects, optical and mathe- 
matical instruments. Our late member remained in partner- 
ship with his father until the death of the latter, A. D. 1830. 
He himself retired from business five years afterwards; hand- 
ing it over, A. D. 1835, to his sons, one of whom still continues 
the business of his father and grandfather, and still maintains 
their long-established credit of every kind. 

At all times of his life, and even as a boy, Mr. McAllister 
was fond of liberal occupations and studies. Before the seat of 
Government left this city—while John Adams was President, 
and even while the august presence of Washington was to be 
seen in our Senate and Representatives—he had reached an 
age which made him, in a way, capable of enjoying the great 
political debates which, in those days, distinguished the Con- 
gress of the United States; and he frequently visited both 
Houses. It was the day when Ellsworth and Cabot and 
Schuyler and King and Stockton and Morris and Ross and 
Bingham adorned the Senate, and when Dexter and Sedgwick 
and Trumbull and Sitgreaves and Boudinot and John Mar- 
shall dignified the House. Mr. McAllister often expressed 
the pleasure with which he listened to the debates, and espe- 
cially to that with which he listened to the memorable speech 
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of Mr. Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice, in the case which 
so much agitated the country, of Jonathan Robins. Of later 
days—after his retirement from business—as he grew older, 
and as his mind fed upon recollections, his tastes led him 
much into the subject of our local antiquities; and his collec- 
tions of ancient pamphlets, newspapers, maps, and manuscripts 
being large and well-arranged, his memory clear, and his 
judgments both moral and intellectual sound, he was con- 
tinually appealed to for information about men, things, and 
events of former days in Philadelphia. He was always oblig- 
ing in imparting the benefits of his recollection and judgment. 
Undoubtedly, much knowledge that relates to our men and 
city since the close of the last century has departed with him. 

It was a proof of his scientific mind, and of his capacity to 
apply it practically, that to him we are indebted for the 
admirable system of numbering houses according to the num- 
ber of the streets, which first marked our city, and which since 
has been found so generally convenient, that it has been adopted 
in the Capital, and is likely to prevail wherever the plan of 
streets at all allows it. 

Up to the close of his long life, Mr. McAllister took a lively 
interest in all that concerned Philadelphia. In the recent 
successful efforts to place our University upon a higher base, 
and to endow it liberally, he took an especial interest. At 
the time of his death he was the oidest living graduate of the 
College, and at the meeting of its Alumni, in the year 1876, 
as you, Sir, who presided on that occasion will remember, he 
sent a note, which was read amidst the acclamations of all, in 
which he expressed his deep interest in the welfare of the 
College where he had graduated seventy-three years before! 

In our own Society he took no less an interest. To our 
Endowment Fund and to our Publication Fund, especially, 
he looked with interest, as being means by which the Society’s 
stability was certain to be secured and its usefulness enlarged. 
Our new Magazine of History and Biography commended 
itself highly to his judgment. 

Though Mr. McAllister was not much communicative of 
his inner thoughts and feelings on the great topics of Religicn, 
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enough is known to assure us that he was a profound believer 
in the truths of Revelation. He read the Scriptures con- 
stantly; the New Testament often in the original Greek. He 
attended devoutly on religious worship. He did justly; he 
loved mercy; he walked humbly with his God. And we may 
not and do not doubt that he has entered into that rest of 
another world, which awaits the upright man upon this. 





MEMORIAL NOTICE OF STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


Read by TOWNSEND WARD before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
January 14, 1878. 


Mr. Presipent: On the 8th of December, 1877, a late 
member of our Society, Stephen Taylor, died at his residence 
in Frankford Avenue, and was buried on the 12th of that 
month in the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery. He was in his seventy- 
third year, having been born in Mifflinsburg, Union County, 
of this State, on the third of April, 1805. He was of a good 
old Pennsylvania stock, being descended from ancestors con- 
temporaneous with Penn, who settled in the vicinity of Tini- 
cum and Upland. 

In the year 1835 Mr. Taylor was delegated by the Grand 
Sire of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows to organize a 
Lodge at Mineral Point, Wisconsin. One had already been 
instituted at Cincinnati, and thus that in Wisconsin was the 
second in order of time in the vast region of the northwest. 

Continuing to remain in a country that greatly interested 
him, Mr. Taylor soon became Assistant to Major John P. 
Sheldon, Register of the United States Land Office at Mineral 
Point, a position which he held until the year 1841. He 
prepared and published an early map of the Lead Region of 
Wisconsin, and in 1842 contributed to Silliman’s Journal an 
interesting illustrated paper on the curious animal-shaped 
mounds of Wisconsin. 

In the year 1843 Mr. Taylor returned to his native State, 
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and established himself here as a conveyancer. In the course 
of time his sterling qualities became known to his fellow- 
citizens, and when the city of Philadelphia and the surround- 
ing districts were consolidated, he became the Controller of 
the enlarged municipality. I need not say that Mr. Taylor’s 
administration of the affairs of an office which had sought 
him, was in every respect satisfactory. 

Mr. Taylor became a member of our Society on the 14th of 
October, 1861; and on various occasions his appreciation of its 
importance was manifested. His attendance was infrequent, 
for his residence was remote from the Hall. By his will he 
has bequeathed to our Publication Fund the sum of one 
thousand dollars, the interest thereof to be used for its pur- 
poses until the time shall have come to erect a building, when 
it is to go for that use. With a view to extend the interest 
in historical studies and to prolong the association of his name 
with that of our Society, he desires that our publications may 
be sent for life to his nephew, Charles K. Taylor, of Miners- 
ville, Schuylkill County. Besides the legacy mentioned above, 
Mr. Taylor leaves one thousand dollars to the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, and ten thousand dollars as a Charity Fund to 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania. 
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June 
May 
Nov. 
Mar. 
July 
: une 

fay 
July 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Aug. 


Feb. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Aug. 


Jul 
Man. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
— 
ept. 
May 
July 


Aug. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


26, 1727. 


9, 1731. 


(Continued from page 464, Vol. I.) 


. 12,1726. . Brightwell, 


i 


. 23,1717. Brindley, 


“ 


14, 1727. Britt, 
(74 


5, 1737. 


3, 1709. Brittain, 
31,1731. Broadhurst, 
10,1749. Brocas, 
30,1745. Broken, 

10, 1748. Bromage, 
74 


6, 1748. 


6, 1734. Bromley, 
25,1752. Brook, 
6 


16, 1758. 


7, 1735-6. Brooke, 
10,1718. Brooks, 


11, 1722. 
25, 1729. 

5, 1729-80. 
14, 1736. 
23, 1738. 
14, 1740. 
29, 1752. 


5, 1739-40. Broom, 
5, 1750-1. Brouse, 
20, 1709-10. Brown, 


19, 1710-11. 
7, 1710-11. 
17, 1711. 
26, 1720. 
26, 1720. 
5, 1728. 
Vou. 1.—7 


“ 
it 
“ 
iT) 
it 
ae 
it 


oe 
“ 
iT 
“ 
oe 
“ 


William, son of John and 
Elizabeth. 

Martha, dau. of Jonathan. 

Margaret, dau. of James and 
ary. 

Mary, wife of James. 

Thomas, son of Jamesand Ann. 

Anne, wife of James. 

William. 

William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 

Priscilla. 

Anne, wife of William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William. 

James. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Jonathan. 

Jonathan. 

Henry, Esq. Gen’ell Invita. 

Thomas, son of Charles and 


Jane. [ Anne. 
John. 

Charles. 

Eleanor, dau. of John.—Por- 
John. [ter. 


Amos, son of Charles. 
Catherine, dau. of Jonathan. 
Thomas. 


John. 

James. {Grisal. 
Thomas, son of Robert and 
Benjamin. 

James, son of James and Eliza- 
Mary. [beth. 
Mary, dau. of Mary. Base 
Francis. [born. 
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; Mar. 31, 1728-9. Brown, Thomas. 

; Dec. 19, 1732. James. Chas. Williams’s ser- 
‘a July 9, 1735. “ Thomas. [vant. 
1 Dec. 13, 1736. ” John. 

Sept. 13, 1737. . Joseph, son of John. 
Jan. 12,1738-9. “ Solomon. 
Sept. 2, 1741. . John. Mariner. 
Aug. 4, 1745. . Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 
Aug. 7, 1745. “ Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Dee. 10, 1746. ” Catherine, wife of John. 
June 16, 1747. “ Elizabeth, dau. of Jeremiah. 
April 28, 1751. ” Michael. 
June 3, 1752. * Anne, wife of Joseph. 
Nov. 12, 1754. “ John, son of Joseph. 
June 18, 1755. - dau. of Preserve. 
; July 10, 1756. S dau. of Joseph. 
i Sept. 10, 1756. ” dau. of Joseph. 
fy Aug. 24, 1759. e Eleanor. 
| Dec. 16, 1759. “ Rebecca, dau. of John. 
: May 16,1714. Browne, Elizabeth, dau. of Sarah and 
Feb. 10,1730-1. “ Patience, widow. [James. 
i Aug. 6,1751. Brownel, Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
y Oct. 5,1756. Brownhill, William. 
| Oct. 31, 1756. “ William. 
Sept. 21,1758. Bruch, Sarah, dau. of Thomas. 
V4 Aug. 18,1714. Bruck, Mary, dau. of Charles and 
Sept. 23,1744. Brueno, John, son of John. [ Anne. 
Aug. 17, 1726. Brnestar, Edward, of Barbadoes, Gent. 
Nov. 4,1736. Brumwell, Charles,son of Thomas. Beg. 
Oct. 24,1751. Bruno, Rebecca, dau. of John. 
June 16, 1752. ” Francis, son of John. 
Sept. 20,1749. Brunson, Daniel. 
Aug. 7,1759. Brusterson, Hans. 
{ June 19,1710. Bruss, John. Breese. 
ry June 26,1734. Bryan, John. 
Aug. 19,1754. Bryant, Jehosheba. 
July 21,1753. Buckin, John, son of Charles. 
Sept. 6,1758. Buckingham, dau. of John. 
May 27, 1718. Buckley, Edward. 
Feb. 20,1733-4. * Elizabeth, dau. of James. 
July 23, 1725. Budd, Lucy, dau. of Thomas. 
Sept. 14, 1729. * James, son of Thomas. 
Aug. 28, 1730. ® Mary, dau. of Thomas. 
Aug. 5, 1733. * Whelley, dau. of Thomas. 
Oct. 19, 1733. “ Thomas. 
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Feb. 
June 24, 1736. 
Nov. 21, 1736. « 


8, 1733-4. Budd, 


Oct. 23,1744. Budden, 
April 26, 1747. ve 
June 38,1742. Buddin, 
Mar. 15,1758. Budding, 
Sept. 16, 1736. Bulah, 

_ Oct. 11,1725. Bullard, 
Sept. 2, 1750. . 
Oct. 38,1729. Bulley, 
Oct. 26, 1730. - 
Nov. 2,1721. Bullock, 
Nov. 4, 1722. “ 


Mar. 17, 1726-7. “ 
Mar. 1,1731-2. “ 
Jan. 2,1738-9. “ 
May 13, 1740. “ 
Nov. 23, 1744. « 
July 12, 1755. “ 


Oct. 20, 1756. a 
Dec. 17, 1758. * 
July 16,1728. Bully, 
April 19, 1749. - 
Aug. 2, 1759. . 
Aug. 26,1718. Bulock, 
July 28,1711. Bunyon, 
Sept. 14, 1733. Burch, 


Jan. 16, 1736-7. “ 


Sept. 8, 1740. . 

June 15,1717. Burchfield, 
Sept. 6, 1717. sas 
Aug. 2,1741. Burck, 
Jan. 4,1742-3. * 


May 3, 1748. ‘ 
April 30, 1733. Burd, 
Sept. 26,1743. Burden, 
June 21, 1745. * 
July 23, 1747. “ 

Jan. 20, 1709-10. Burges, 
June 14,1736. Burk, 
Jan. 13,1736-7. “ 

Feb. 11, 1736-7. “ 

July 3, 1738. “ 





Charles, son of Thomas. 
Mary, wife of Thomas. 
Susannah, dau. of Thomas. 
Richard, son of Richard. 
Richard, son of Richard. 
Hannah, dau. of Richard. 
dau. of William. 
Rebecca, wife of John. 
Benjamin, of Barbadoes. Gent. 
Charles. 

Esther, dau. of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
Mary, wife of William. 
William. 

Thomas. 

Samuel. 

Rebecca, wife of John. 
Thomas, son of John. 
Rachel, dau. of George. 
George. 








son of George. 

George. 

John Jennings, son of Mr. 

William, Esq. [ William. 

Sarah. [Margaret. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and 

Ann, dau. of Isaac and Mag- 

David, son of David. [garet. 

Dehaws, son of John. 

Susannah, dau. of John. 

Abraham, son of Matthew and 
Sarah. 

Sarah, wife of Matthew. 

John. 

John, son of John. 

Elinor, wife of Patrick. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Jeremiah. 

Catherine, dau. of John. 

Elinor, dau. of John. 

Sarah, dau. of John. 

James. 

Joseph, son of Benjamin. 

Sarah Ann, dau. of John. 

William, son of John. 

Margaret, wife of John. 
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Nov. 13,1751. Burk, 
Aug. 17, 1735. Burn, 
June 28,1729. Burnell, 
Sept. 19,1725. Burrel,: 
Nov. 8,1752. Burroughs, 
Sept. 11,1745. Burrows, 
July 19, 1747. * 
Aug. 19, 1757. 1 
July 30, 1759. * 
May 20,1714. Busell, 
Dec. 31,1717. Busey, 
Dec. 10,1746. Bush, 
Sept. 1,1730. Butcher, 
Feb. 1, 1726-7. Butler, 
Aug. 9, 1738. » 
Mar. 9, 1739-40. “ 
June 7, 1741. « 
Mar. 20,1747-8. * 
May 23,1714. Buttler, 
Dee. 4,1748. Butwall, 
Dec. 9, 1748. “ 
Feb. 3, 1743-4. Bywater, 
May 9, 1745. * 
May 4, 1749. “ 
Dee. 1, 1750. “ 
Aug. 22, 1755. “ 
Aug. 11, 1756. a 
Aug. 26, 1757. - 
Oct. 11, 1759. * 
Oct. 5,1718. Bywatter, 
Mar. 21,1737-8. “ 
Feb. 3, 1741-2. Cadder, 


Sept. 13, 1736. Cadman, 
Mar. 21,1737-8. “* 
April 26, 1750. * 

Nov. 1, 1736. Caine, 
Mar. 24, 1747-8. Caleut, 
Feb. 12, 1749-50. Callahan, 
Oct. 27,1759. Callahoon, 
Nov. 6,1759. Calvert, 
July 27,1755. Cambel, 


Jan. 31, 1728-9. Cambridge, 
July 17,1746. Campbel, 
July 19, 1746. “ 
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Susannah, dau. of William. 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 
Elizabeth. 

Ann, servant to Dr. Bard. 
Arthur. 

Elizabeth. Strangers’ Ground. 
George, son of Arthur. 
William. 

William. 

Joseph, son of Joseph and 
William. [Sarah. 
John. 

John. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. Stran- 
Thomas. {gers’ Ground. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas. 
Thomas. 

Mary. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas and 
John. [Mary. 
Bathia. 

Sarah, dau. of Jervis. 
William. 

Jervis. 

Joseph, son of Jervis. 

dau. of William. 

dau. of William. 
Thomas, son of William. 
Jarvis, son of William. 

Joan. 

Ann, wife of William. 


John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Anthony. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Anthony. 
Elizabeth, wife of Anthony. 
Enos. 

Mary. 

J a. 

Mary, dau. of Morris. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas. 
John. 

Giles. Presbyterian Ground. 
John, son of John. 
Catherine, son of John. 
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Feb. 4, 1753. Campbel, 
Feb. 9, 1757. « 
Mar. 2, 1728-9. Campbell, 
Feb. 11, 1729-30. “ 
June 9, 1732. “ 


Oct. 12, 1733. “ 

Feb. 12, 1757. . 

Dec. 6,1731. Campion, 
“ 


June 15, 1744. 
Sept. 4,1756. Canady, 
Oct. 18, 1733. Cane, 

Jan. 2,1738-9. * 

Jan. 26, 1749-50. “ 

July 10,1751. “ 

June 6,1751. Canterbury, 
Oct. 13,1723. Capper, 
Oct. 15,1738. Cappock, 
Jan. 8, 1752. Cappock, 
Nov. 10,1748. Car, 

Jan. 8, 1726-7. Carber, 
May 23,1754. Carbut, 
April 16, 1756. Carear, 
Mar. 14, 1730-1. Carleton, 


June 18, 1732. Carley, 
Oct. 16,1759. Carlisle, 
Sept. 19,1742. Carmack, 
Aug. 24,1736. Carmalt, 
June 28, 1738. as 
Jan. 6,17438-4. “ 
Aug. 29, 1747. * 

Oct. 9, 1751. " 
Feb. 3, 1755. * 
Mar. 17, 1756. " 
Sept. 4,1756. Carmick, 
July 14,1740. Carmm, 
Dec. 30,1750. Carne, 
June 23, 1759. ” 

June 21,1712. Carney, 
July 24,1722. Carpenter, 
July 12, 1723. " 
Oct. 30, 1729. " 


April 19, 1781. ” 
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John, son of Thomas. 
wife of ‘Thomas. 
John. 


Archibald. 

James, son of John. 
Rachel, dau. of John. 
Allen. 

George. 

Mary. 


Abel. 

Mary, dau. of William. 
Anne. 

James, son of James. 
Giles. 

Robert. 

John, son of James. 
Mary, wife of James. 
Anthony. 

Edward. Strangers’ Ground. 
Susannah, dau. of Joseph. 
Abraham. 

Alice. 

Walter, son of William. 
Hugh. 

James. 

Sarah, dau. of Joseph. 
Benjamin, son of Joseph. 
Joseph, son of Joseph. 
Jane, wife of Joseph. 
Benjamin, son of 5. oseph. 
John. 

Joseph. 





son of Patrick. 





dau. of Stephen. 
Edward, son of Thomas. 
Simon, son of John. 





Ann. [becca. 
John, son of Philip and Re- 
Joshua. 

Charles, son of Capt. 
Elizabeth. Strangers’ Ground. 
Mary, dau. of Samuel. 


(To be continued.) 
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JANUARY MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A quarterly meeting of the Society was held on the evening of January 
14, 1878, the President (Mr. Wallace) in the chair. 

The order of business being suspended, the President introduced Mr. 
William Brooke Rawle, who read a short sketch of Samuel Shoemaker, of 
Philadelphia, a loyalist of the American Revolution, with extracts from his 
diary. . 

Mr. William J. Morris was introduced, and read a sketch of Alexander 
Lawson, the engraver, from material furnished by his daughter to Mr. Jor- 
dan, and arranged with some additions by Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Samuel W. Pennypacker read a memoir of Colonel Samuel J. Atlee. 

Mr. Longstreth exhibited and placed on deposit a map of the Northwestern 
Territory, engraved by John Fitch, and a prospectus for the sale of lands 
thereon. 

Mr. R. J. C. Walker presented to the Society certain papers, including— 

Ist. An order for an election, dated on the 29th day of September, 1696, 
and signed by Governor William Markham. 

2d. A commission of Governor John Penn, dated Nov. 3d, 1766. 

3d. A broadside, dated September 23, 1766, issued by Gov. John Penn. 

Additions to the library since the last meeting were reported to be one 
hundred and eighty-six; of which one hundred and thirty-one were bound 
volumes; three, maps; two, manuscripts; and twenty-two, miscellaneous. 

Mr. Ward announced the death, on the 8th of December, of Mr. Stephen 
Taylor, and read a brief sketch of his life; he announced also that by his last 
will, Mr. Taylor had left $1000 to the Trustees of the Publication Fund of 
the Society, the same to be paid on the death of his wife. 

Mr. Charles M. Morris announced the death, on the 17th December, 1877, 
of John McAllister, Jr., at the age of 91. He also read a sketch of his life. 

Dr. Ruschenberger moved the thanks of the Seciety to the several gentle- 
men who had addressed it, and the same were unanimously voted. 

The minutes of the proceedings were read and approved. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


Cuampuain’s Expepition into Western New York 1n 1615, anp THE 
RECENT IDENTIFICATION OF THE Fort By Gen. Joun S. Cuarx.—There has 
always gathered around Champlain’s expedition into the land of the Five 
Nations, a romance inseparable from bold and gallant adventure. It was 
not perhaps prudent, it was not war, but it was brilliant, and it had all the 
dash of a zealous explorer, eager to see something new. 

While Virginia was just struggling into life, and the States of Holland 
were organizing into a government the few frail structures thrown up at 
New Amsterdam and Fort Orange, while New England was still a desert, 
its woods not yet tuned to echo the psalmody of the Puritan, Samuel de 
Champlain, who had fought too long against the Leaguers in France to 
relish listless idleness, had explored the New England coast and mapped all 
its harbors, had founded Quebec, ascended the Ottawa, and reached Lake 
Huron, had discovered the lake that bears his name, and taken a hand in 
Indian wars. 

There was just the stir and the freshness in it all that charmed him. In 
1615, he was at a Huron town near Lake Simcoe, and his Huron and Algon- 
allies were planning a great expedition against an enemy who lay beyond 

ontario (the beautiful lake), in the lake-dotted fertile territory to the south. 
The town of a tribe, whom he styles in his narrative the Entouohonorons, was 
to be the point of attack. A kindred nation, the Carantouanais (Great tree— 
Garonta-(go)wané), steut warriors, living in three towns near the Susque- 
hanna, were to co-operate with the Hurons. Would Champlain take a hand 
in the matter? Ofcourse he would. One of his men, Stephen Brulé, started 
with twelve Indians to communicate their plans to their allies, the Caran- 
touanais, and reached their town after daringly crossing the enemy’s country. 

Champlain, with the rest of his Frenchmen, joined the great Huron war 
party, and after the usual feasts and dances, the Frenchmen and their dusky 
allies left the town of Cahiague, their starting-point, north of Lake Simcoe. 

_Of this expedition Champlain is our historian, for he was always ready 
with his pen, and as a trained navigator mapped a coast or country with no 
little skill and accuracy. His account appeared first in a volume of his 
voyages, published at Paris in 1619, with a picture of the Indian fort; and 
in an abridged form in a general collection of his voyages, published in the 
French capital in 1632, and accompanied by a map of New nce, on which 
the course of the expedition over New York soil, and the position of the 
fort which the Hurons and their French allies attacked, are laid down. 

_ The Recollect Sagard wrote, subsequently to the expedition, two works, 
his “ Great, Voyage to the Huron Country,” and his “ History of Canada ;” 
but neither of these volumes throws any further light upon the route pursued, 
or the citadel which the allies proposed to take. ‘The later work of the 
Recollect LeClercq, based on manuscripts of Champlain’s time, introduces a 
few new facts, but is too vague to be of any service in the main question. 

_ The documents bearing upon the point are, therefore, Champlain’s narra- 
tive (1619), the picture of the fort, and the map in the edition of 1632. 
Unfortunately, these have not been found so clear that scholars have agreed 
on the route followed, or the position of the fort which Champlain depicts. 
The discussion has lasted some years, and opinions have differed widely. 
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Various sites have been assigned to the fort, extending from the neighbor- 
hood of Oneida Lake on the East, to Canandaigua on the west, from the land 
of the Oneidas to the homes of the Senecas; while one history of Canada 
wildly puts it on Lake St. Clair. The Hon. O. H. Marshall, one of the 
earliest to treat it in a scholarly manner, maintained that the fort was south 
of Oneida Lake and near Lake Onondaga. In the newly-established Maga- 
zine of American History, he defends his position with skill and learning. 
Dr. O’Callaghan, a veteran in New York history, followed by Parkman and 
the Canadian scholars, Ferland and Laverdiere, holds the opinion that the 
fort was on Canandaigua Lake ; while Brodhead, in his History of NewYork, 
and Clark, the historian of Onondaga, adopted Mr. Marshall’s view. 

After long and patient study of the position of the various towns in 
the Iroquois ge at different epochs, which gives him exceptional famili- 
arity, not only with their town sites, but of the great Indian trails, Gen. 
John S. Clark, of Auburn, has taken up the Champlain Expedition seriously, 
and the results attained are remarkable, and seem destined to afford scholars 
a satisfactory solution of this vexed question. 

His theory was embodied in a paper read before the New York Historical 
Society, at their April meeting in 1877, and has received from his later 
researches support that appears conclusive. As it was a question in which, 
as a student of the French period of operations, I was personally interested, 
I listened to his paper with the deepest interest and; as I have not noticed 
any discussion of its main features, or appreciation of the research and patient 
investigation it displayed, I ask a space among your contributors. 

Mr. Marshall, in his article on the Expedition, in the January number of 
the Magazine of American History, inclines to reject the map as not being 
in the volume published in 1619, nor appearing till long after the date of the 
Expedition. “There was no map to the edition of 1619, and the one which 
accompanied that of 1632 was not constructed until seventeen years after 
the date of the expedition, as appears from a memorandum on its face. It 
may not have been compiled from authentic data. . . . It is also worthy 
of note that the map is not once referred to by Champlain in his text.” 
Unable to reconcile the text and map, Mr. Marshall is inclined to reject the 
latter, and his theory seems to require it. 

But the map is evidently Champlain’s, and he was too good a hydrographer 
for us to reject his map as a guide for parts he actually visited. His wonder- 
fully accurate surveys of the New England harbors prove his ability, and we 
know how he gleaned information from the Indians as to parts he was yet to 
visit. ‘There we expect no accuracy. He embodied such information as he 
could acquire. In the present case we must take his map of the route as 
authentic. 

General Clark seeks a theory which will reconcile the text and the map, 
and be compatible with both. If he has succeeded, this alone will give his 
system extraordinary weight as a mere probability. If at the same time the 

osition he points out corresponds completely to the picture of the fort and 
its surroundings, no question being raised as to the authenticity of the picture 
which is in the edition of 1619, the probable approaches the certain. That 
no other site is known that will, answer all the conditions required seems 
decisive. 

The Editor of the Magazine of American History opens his September 
number with an article by Hon. George Geddes on “The French Invasions 
of Onondaga.” The writer, without entering upon a direct examination of 
Champlain’s narrative and map, but simply taking the statements of recent 
writers, questions the probability of the position assigned on Onondaga Lake, 
on the bluff on the north shore near Liverpool, and argues that it was on the 
table-lands east of Jamesville. 
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It thus raises a new theory, but is valuable chiefly as showing that the 
site to which Mr. Marshall leaned is not free from grave objections. 

In the same number of the Magazine, the Editor, in his remarks under the 
head “ Notes,” misinterprets the conclusions both of Gen. Clark and of 
Hon. Mr. Geddes, making the former place the fort at the western extremity 
of Oneida Lake, where he never placed it at all, and Mr. Geddes adopt the 
Fort St. Mary’s theory, which he disputes. 

Let us try to follow Champlain on his war-path more than two hundred 
and ag | years ago. 

The Huron town Cahiague, from which the Huron war party set out, 
_ 1, 1615, was some years later called by the Jesuits St. 5, ean Baptiste, 
and though it may have been removed from the original site a few miles, 
cannot be far from the position given it on Du Creux’s map, between Lake 
Simcoe and Lake Couchiching. They embarkéd on the latter lake, entered 
Simcoe, and having, as we have seen, sent Brulé with twelve Hurons to the 
Susquehanna region to notify their allies, they made the portage to Sturgeon 
Lake, and thence through Pigeon, Buckhorn, Clear, and Rice Lakes, the Onto- 
nabee and Trent Rivers, plying their paddles where there was a good stretch of 
water, or making a toilsome portage over land at the frequent rapids. They, 
finally, after 64 leagues travel, reached Quinte Bay, and sailing up that 
sheet of water, reached the waters of Lake Ontario. Up to this point there 
is little difference of opinion. 

The first difficulty arises as to the point whence they started in their 
canoes to cross the end of Lake Ontario, and the point they reached. A 
dotted line on the map, which has been presumed to mark the course by 
which the expedition advanced, starts from a little peninsula just beyond 
the mouth of Quinté Bay. This Clark takes to be the place where Kingston 
now is, while Mr. Marshall evidently makes Champlain pass out of the bay 
west of Amherst Island, and discards the peninsula. 

Confusion is created at this point in translating Champlain. He says, 
“ Ou estants nous fismes la traverse en l’un des bouts, tirant a l’Orient, qui 
est l’entrée de la grande riviere Sainct Laurent, par la hauteur de quarante 
trois degres de latitude, ou il y a de belles isles fort grandes en ce passage. 
Nous fismes environ quatorze lieues pour passer jusqu’d l’autre costé du 
lac, tirant au sud, vers les terres des ennemis.” 

All who have discussed this matter treat the expressions “ tirant 4 l’orient 
—tirant au sud” as giving the course followed by Champlain, but the ex- 
pression is in the singular, while all the participles in the narrative, referring 
to the party, are in the plural, chassants, estants. ayants traversé; and the 
expression “tirant 4” is constantly used by Champlain in topographical 
descriptions to give the lay of the land. In this case it answers this view 

rfectly. ‘Where being (on the shore of Lake Ontario) we made the cross- 
ing at one of the extremities, which trends eastward, and which is the com- 
mencement of the great river St. Lawrence, at 43° N. latitude, where there 
are many fine large islands in this passage. We made about fourteen leagues 
to pass to the other side of the lake, which trends southward towards the 
enemies’ country.” 

Mr. Marshall inclines to make him cross from the serena below Quinté 
Bay by the chain of islands, eastward the Inner and Outer Ducks, Great and 
Little Galop, Calf and Stony Islands, to Stony Point in Jefferson County. 
The map, however, if the dotted line shows the advance of the — 
makes the start from a peninsula beyond Quinté Bay, and on the north 


shore, and the course mainly south. The conjecture, therefore, discards the 
map and makes a landing at a difficult place, so that he has to suppose they 
debarked lower down. 

Gen. Clark thinks Kingston the starting-point, and makes them run east 
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a distance not given, then southerly fourteen leagues (35 miles) from the 
commencement of the Saint Lawrence. He makes the landing-place to have 
been at Little Sandy Lake, which is thirty-five miles from the St. Lawrence. 
That Champlain was actually at the head of the St. Lawrence of which he 
gives the latitude seems almost certain. For one who had founded a trading 
settlement on the lower river, the examination and exact locating of the head 
of the river, when he was so near it, seem imperatively demanded. If the 
dotted line is not that of advance but of return, with which it really agrees, 
there is nothing to militate against the view that he took the course sug- 
gested by Gen. Clark. 

From the landing-place the expedition marched along the shore four 
leagues, over a sandy _— crossed by several small streams and two small 
rivers, many ponds and prairies, fine woods, containing a great many chestnut 
trees. The map shows only the final point of this shore march, as though 
the canoes kept on to that point, the text in fact making them conceal the 
canoes at the landing, and then at the end of the ten miles. But the map 
shows three ponds near the shore. ; 

The country, from Little Sandy Lake to Salmon River, according to Gen. 
Clark, exactly answers the distance given; it is as Champlain describes, an 
agreeable and beautiful country; it has many small streams and two small 
rivers flowing into the lake, with ponds and meadows, and woods of oak, 
hickory, and chestnut. Even the three small lakes noted on Champlain’s 
map are identified by him as North and South Ponds in Jefferson County 
and Little Sandy Lake, and there are at no other point on the Ontario shore 
three similar lakes or ponds. 

At the end of the four leagues the expedition left the shore of the lake, 
and as the map indicates, at the mouth of a river flowing from three small 
lakes. Mr. Marshall holds that they passed Salmon River. The next stream 
is Salmon Creek, which is, according to Gen. Clark, the terminus of the march 
along the shore. According to him no other stream in that part has the 
branches issuing from lakes that are called for by Champlain’s map. Mr. 
Marshall held this river to be the Oswego, but this is evidently too far from 
the point reached after crossing, and nothing in Champlain’s narrative sug- 
gests a suspicion that he ascended the Oswego, or became aware of the chain 
of lakes which it drained, for as he lays down only Oneida Lake, he evidently 
was ignorant of those on the west. 

Champlain says: “ All the canoes being thus hid, we left the shore of the 
lake . . . and continued our way by land twenty-five to thirty leagues. 
During four days we crossed a quantity of streams, and one river proceeding 
from a lake which empties into that of the Entouohonorons.” 

The dotted line on Champlain’s map, after twice crossing the river, which 
“= followed from Lake Ontario, strikes off towards a lake, south of which 
is the town they were going to attack. In the reproduction in the Magazine 
the dotted line goes to the town: in the original, however, it stops before 
reaching the lake, near which the town is placed. 

Both Mr. Marshall and General Clark agree that the river crossed was 
the outlet of Oneida Lake, and that the lake referred to was Oneida 
Lake. The latter point is attested by a fact which Champlain notes, that 
the lake contains beautiful islands: and General Clark calls attention to 
something which is, we believe, not generally known, that Oneida Lake is 
the only one in Central New York which contains any islands great or small. 
If General Clark and Mr. Marshall have differed, here they stand together. 

The dotted line of the march on the map, to coincide with Champlain’s 
text, should have been continued across Oneida outlet, which it already 
—— on the map. 

he next question is, what was his next course? Champlain’s observant 
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eye had seen the islands in Lake Oneida, which he so accurately notes. His 
route, therefore, must have taken him to a point from which he could see 
them. If he turned towards Onondaga Lake, whether to the point favored 
by Mr. Marshall or that suggested by Mr. Geddes, he would not have seen 
Oneida Lake with its islands. General Clark, therefore, holds that crossing 
the Oneida outlet at Brewerton he passed the great Canaseraga swamp, and, 
following the great trail east, reached a commanding position on the fine of 
that trail, from which the country can be seen for ie, and Oneida Lake 
and all its islands is full in view. 

To bring Champlain and his allies to this spot agrees with the narrative 
and the map. here next? The distance given by Champlain makes it 
certain that the town was within a known distance of Brewerton. 

Gereral Clark here brought to the solution of the question a series of facts 
which he had accumulated by patient study and examination. The Iroquois 
are spoken of as a sedentary people, and compared with the Algonquins were 
so: but from time to time they moved their towns. The reasons for this 
were several. Sometimes a town proved too much exposed to hostile attack 
or unhealthy: but when this was not the case a few years made a town 
unsuited for occupancy. Women did most of the cultivation, they cut and 
brought in firewood, they kept the house in order. As their fields were 
never enriched, a succession of crops for ten years would exhaust them so 
that the yield would not repay their toil. Wood at first would be accessible, 
but when the women had to make long journeys to cut the wood and had to 
toil back with their loads, they were as ready for moving into new quarters 
as any lady could be. Moreover, smoke and vermin in a few years made a house 
untenantable, and these good ladies had a prime way of house-cleaning, by 
burning the house up and getting a new one. Studying every accessible old 
map, studying the sites of Indian towns in various fete of the Onondaga 
country as still easily determined, General Clark found that the towns moved 
westward, and tracing town site after town site back to the east, he found 
that a town occupied from about 1600 to 1630 by the Onondagas was one 
in the town of Fenner near the north line on lot sixty-four, east of Perry- 
ville. It was, as stated to him, between two small streams, and adjoining a 
pool or pond. 

To reach the site of this Indian town, where the relics found are all anterior 
to European trade, Champlain would, after crossing Oneida outlet, take a 
trail which crossed the very elevation whence the lake with its beautiful 
islands would lie full in view. 

General Clark had not visited the spot when he read his paper before the 
New York Historical Society, but fixed upon that spot as giving all the 
features of the picture of the Iroquois town in Champlain, the two streams 
and the pond, as answering all the requirements of Champlain’s narrative, 
and reconciling the map and the narrative. 

He has since visited the site, and finds it so wonderfully to sustain the 
picture and description given by Champlain, as to leave not the slightest 
room for doubt. Many know the picture in the French work of the hexa- 
gonal palisaded town, fitting to the curve of the stream on either side, and 
the pond beyond. The pond is Nichols Pond, a sheet of about eight acres; 
a stream enters the pond, and another issues from it, inclosing the remains 
of an ancient palisaded town of the stone era, of hexagonal form. The ground 
around is in many places swampy, the solid ground being the spots where 
the picture introduces figures, or the cavalier. 

Certainly, nowhere else in the length and breadth of the State can an 
Indian fort of the last epoch of the stone period be shown so shaped and so 
situated. 

Mr. Marshall had done much in his early effort to solve the question and 
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direct attention to it, and his refutation of the Canadaigua Lake theor 
seems complete. But from the crossing of the Oneida outlet, he speaks wit 
the diffidence of a real scholar, conscious of the difficulty of fixing upon a 
precise locality. His earliest theory that it was south of Oneida seems now 
fully sustained. 

General Clark has not only shown great care and accuracy in tracing a 
line of travel that reconciles the map and the narrative consistently, and 
agrees with the distances given by Champlain, but has shown the true clue 
to the last part of the narrative, by turning to account Champlain’s remarks 
as to the islands in Oneida Lake. But he deserves the higher credit of having 
brought to the historical study of our earlier period a new element, the 
accurate and careful identification of the sites of the towns successively 
occupied by each of the Five Nations. Possessed of this element, he was 
able, not to say that he thought the town attacked by Champlain may have 
been here or there, but to follow the Indian trail, and, pointing to a recog- 
nized and recognizable Indian town site, say: Here was the identical spot 
where the Hurons, aided by Champlain and his attendant Frenchmen, were 
repulsed by the Antouohonorons, and the French commander wounded and 
compelled to retreat. The Antouohonorons he thinks but a form of the 
name Ontwehonwe (Men-alone, the only men), which the Five Nations 
applied to themselves, the tribe attacked by Champlain being really the 
Onondagas. 

The army of five hundred men, which Stephen Brulé was to accompany 
from the Susquehanna district to co-operate with Champlain in his attack on 
the Onondaga Fort, did not arrive before that stout palisade till two days after 
the retreat of the Hurons with the wounded French leader; they too retired, 
but kept up the war till they were totally conquered by the Iroquois. 

Brulé had an eventful life. While trying with a small oo | of Indians 
to reach the Huron country, they were attacked and scattered. Brulé at 
last fell in with a few Iroquois going to the fields, and endeavored to ap- 
proach them in a friendly way, assuring them that he was not of the nation, 
that had just attacked them. ‘They treated him as a prisoner and proceeded 
to torture him. As they endeavored to tear a religious object from his neck, 
he threatened them with the vengeance of Heaven. A sudden clap of thunder 
with vivid lightning was to their mind a fulfilment of his threat. He was 
released, his wounds cured, and a party of warriors escorted him for several 
days. He reached the Huron country, but did not see Champlain for nearly 
two years. When Canada was taken by Kirk, Brulé went over to the 
English, but finally returned to the Huron country, and became a thorough 
Indian. At last he gave offence to his new countrymen, and they not only 
killed, but ate him 

The result attained by General Clark is one that I think will interest 
many who are not antiquarians. To the Pennsylvania historical scholars it 
will be interesting, especially, to know that his next object is to study the 
territory of the group of tribes, including those known to Champlain at this 
time as Carantouannais, to the later French writers as Gandastogués or 
Andastes, to the Dutch as Minquas, to the Virginians as the Susquehannas, 
and to the Pennsylvanians as Conestogas. They formed a confederacy like 
the Herson, Neuter, and Iroquois groups, but have been generally over- 
looked, as the country was settled after their overthrow, when it was 
occupied by Delawares and Shawnees. Gen. Clark’s great experience in 
the study of the location of Indian towns, a military eye which recognizes at 
once the strategic value of the positions selected by the Indians, will cer- 
tainly lead to results as gratifying to Pennsylvania history as his recent 
Ciscovery has been to that of New York. 

Joun Gitmary Suea. 
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Gorrties Henry Ernest Mtarensera, D.D., was born Nov. 17th, 1753, 
at New Providence, Montgomery Co., Pa. His parents were Dr. Henr 
Melchior Mihlenberg, known as the “ patriarch” of Lutheranism in Pennsyl- 
vania; and Anna Maria Weiser, a daughter of Conrad Weiser, well known 
in the early colonial history of Pennsylvania. 

His early education he received at New Providence, and, after the removal 
of his father, in 1761, to Philadelphia, in the public schools of the city. In 
1763 he was sent, with his two dive brothers, via England, Holland, and 
Brunswick, to the University of Halle, where he spent seven years, and 
completed his education. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1770, and the same year was ordained by 
* the Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania a minister of the Gospel, and became 
an assistant of his father in Philadelphia, Barren Hill, and on the Raritan 
in New Jersey. . 

In the year 1774 he was elected third associate on in Philadelphia, 
and the same year was married to Mary Catharine Hall. 

In December, 1776, with his wife and child, he was obliged to flee from 
Philadelphia in consequence of the expected arrival of the British, and in 
September, 1777, was again driven ye ! during their occupation of the city, 
and returned about a year afterward, the British having left in June, 1778. 

In 1779 he was elected pastor at New Hanover, Montgomery County, 
and remained there about a year, whence he was called to Lancaster, Pa., 
where he served as pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church for thirty-five years, 
until his death, which took place there May 23, 1815. 

The most of his life was spent in labors connected with the preaching of 
the Gospel ; but he gave a great deal of attention, during his leisure hours, 
to the study of natural history, especially botany, in which he was quite 
eminent, and was often called the American Linneus. He held a corre- 
spondence for many years with the most distinguished botanists of Ger- 
many, England, and this country, and was a corresponding member of many 
of their scientific societies. He left behind several printed books on the 
subject of botany, and a German and English Dictionary, and much mate- 
rial in manuscript upon theological and scientific subjects. 


Harrissvra, Pa., In 1787.—In July of this year the Rev. Manasseh Cut- 
ler, on his way to Ohio, passed through Harrisburg, and left this description 
of the place in his journal: “ This is a beautiful town; it contains about one 
hundred houses, all built in less than three years; many of them brick, some 
of them three story, built in the Philadelphia style; all appear very neat. 
A great number of taverns, with handsome signs. Houses all two story; 
large windows. About one-half of the people are English. People were 
going to meeting; they meet in private houses; have no churches yet. 

eople appear very well dressed, some gay.” See communication by the 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., to the N. J. Hist. Society, May 16, 1872. 


Aw Oxtp Atmanac.—I have in my possession “A Pocket Almanack for 
the year 1755. Fitted to the Use of Pennsylvania, and the neighbouring 
Provinces. With several useful Additions. By R. Saunders, Phil. Phila- 
delphia: Printed and Sold by B. Franklin and D. Hall.” 

The book is interleaved, and a memorandum on one of the leaves has 
enabled me to ascertain that it belonged to Robert Strettell. I copy afew 
of these memoranda:— 

“Jacob Wolf a lusty Boy & Girl with him (that he said was his Sister) 
were at my House beging, said he was brot in by Capn Moor consigned to 
Benjn Shoemaker.” 


a wn a sane mone — — 
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“th Apl. Nathaniel Dawson schoolmaster near the Crooked Billet says 
he expects a letter from Dublin to my Care.” 

“‘ Memd. that on the 17th day of April 1755 John Roberts offered me £600 
for my Lands of Reigate and to have Credit for the Money until next 
Spring, but I refused unless he wd pay Interest from that day.” 

“ Memd. the 21 May took my Wife Son & Dhughter Strettell & Daughter 
Ann in a Chaise to visit James Hoskins & Nich Lord went in the Chaise 
with me.” 

[June] “My son Amos set off for Virginia in Co: with Mark Khuil on 
Tuesd the 3 Inst abt 4 o’clock in the afternoon Jas. Steel was to accompany 
them as far as Upper Marlbrough in Maryland. My said Son & Mark retd 
to Philada. on Monday ye 16 June a little after one o’clock (thro’ Mercy) in 
Health but Ja Steel not then retd.” 

“On Friday ye 29 of Augt 1755 Col. Dunbar came to Philada. with the 
remainder of Sr Peter Halket’s and his own Regimts and of the 3 Inde- 

ndant Companys the same day I saw Captn Terrance Mulloy at the Coffee 

ouse.” 

“Captn Terrence Mulloy came to lodge at my house on Tuesday ye 2 
Septr and continued so to do until the Army march’ for New York on Wed- 
nesday the first of October.” 

— Court for October began on Friday ye 17th and ended Satr ye 
18th.” 

“Memd. That ye 29 of March 1756 James Miller came before me and 
acknowleeged the Deed made by him & Willm Jackson to be true & desires 
the same may be recorded as his and Wm Jackson’s Deed.” 

“Widow Peters in Blackhorse Alley Petitions for a Recommendation to 
the Govr to be admitted to sell liquors by Small Measure.” 

“N. B. James Miller desires that his Father’s Bond may be left with me 
for sd Jas. Miller. N. B. I spoke to Geo. Emlen ye 24 June abt the Bond 
[was] answerd to speak to Samuel Jones to deliver it to me.” w 

. D. 


Lost Governors oF Pennsytvanta.—Among some colonial papers, I 
lately found Two Commissions, officially signed and sealed. oth are 
issued “ By the President and Council of the Province of Pennsilvania and 
Territorys Thereunto belonging.”—The one is dated at “ Phila. ye 6th of ye 
2nd mo. 1685,” and is signed by “ Tho. Holme President ;” the other is dated 
“9th of the 2nd mo. 1686,” and is signed by “ Wm. Clark President.” 

I have never found these men in any of the published lists of ‘‘ Governors 
- ——— even in the late and very complete one of Dr. Wm. H. 

gle. 

Watson, in his “ Annals,” vol. i. page 142, refers to Holme as follows—in 
speaking of Penn’s Treaty: “But the fact is, as the records I inspected 
lately at Harrisburg will show—that the actual treaty for the lands of the 
present Phila. was made in the year 1685 by Thomas Holme, as President 
of the Council, in the absence of Wm. Penn—who was then returned back 
to England.” 

Can any one fix the dates between which these men presided over the 
Council? and thus give them that place in our colonial history to which 
seemingly they have as much right as Thos. Lloyd, Ewd. Shippen, Jas. 
Logan, and Anthony Palmer—all “ Presidents of Council ?” 

D. MeN. S. 


ZFISBERGER, IN HIS MS. History OF THE INDTAN NatTrons, sTaTES: “In the 
spring of 1765 two seals were shot in the Susquehanna by the Indians at 
Wyoming. As they were a novelty never before seen, all the Indians of the 
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neighborhood were summoned to see them. Having examined them and 
satisfied their curiosity, they counselled together what should be done with 
them, and whether or no they should eat them. At last an old Indian said: 
‘God has sent these animals to us, and as they came from him, they would eat 
pa —o they prepared a meal of them; all partook and relished 
the new dish.” 


Otp Swepes’ Cuurcn (Gtorta Det)—Mr. Park McFarland, jr., 311 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has made a complete copy of the Marriage 
Record of this interesting church from 1750 to 1863, and proposes publishing 


the same in numbers of about 80 pages each, at 50 cents per number. 


Mr. Bensamin D. Hicks, of Old Westbury, Queen’s County, N. Y., is pre- 
paring for publication a genealogy of his family, and would be glad to corre- 
spond with any one on the subject. He particularly wishes to trace out 
fully the branch of his family which settled in Bucks Co., Penna., about 1740. 





Qucries. 


Joun Byers.—Who was John Byers whose name frequently occurs in the 
Pennsylvania Col. Records and Pennsylvania Archives as a member of 
the Council of Pennsylvania from Cumberland County, 1781 ? 

Was he a physician, and did he marry an Edwards ? H. E. N. 


Patrick, an Inp1an Doctor, anD Joun Hickman.—Can any of the readers 
of the Pennsyitvanta MaGazineE give me any information concerning one 
Patrick, an Indian Doctor, and John Hickman, an “ intelligent Indian,” 
who formerly lived in Tulpehocken, but in 1745 were residents of Sha- 
mokin, Pennsylvania ? J. W. J. 


CommoporEe Jonn Hazetwoop.—Among the persons conspicuous in the 
naval engagements and other ae events on the Delaware River, just 
prior toand during the occupation of Philadelphia by the British in 1777-8, 
was Commodore Hazelwood, Commander of the naval force of Pennsylvania 
on that river. Congress, on the 17th of October, 1777, expressed its high 
—— of his brave and spirited conduct, and on the 4th of November 
following, in token of its “ high sense of his merit,” in his defence of his 
country before Red Bank against the British fleet-—“‘ Whereby two of their 
men of war were destroyed, and four others compelled to retire”—voted him 
“an elegant sword” to be provided by the Marine Committee. The Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania also expressed its high sense of his 
bravery and honorable efforts But beyond this, and a few letters of his own 
or of Col. William Bradford, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Navy Board, 
about him, I am unable to learn much of his history. 

Can any of your readers enlighten me on the subject? A biography of 
him would be of interest. M. R. 8. 


Nrarran Wiscneart.—Any information concerning Niarian Wischeart, 
one of the subscribers to the first Philadelphia Dancing Assembly in 1748, 
will oblige Cuas. R. Hivpesurn. 


Pavt ALLEN wrote an ode. which was sung to the tune Rise, Columbia at 
the “late Celebration in Philadelphia of the victories of the Allied Armies 
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over Bonaparte,” which is given in the Sprit of Seventy-Six of March 1, 
1814, printed at Georgetown, D. C., beginning 
“ Pledge we the man, who while he fights, 
Rejects the bloody wreath of Fame.” 
Do you know anything of the author? T. H. M. 


James Suitu.—Information is desired concerning the parentage and ances- 
try of James Smith. His family are supposed to have been members of a 
church, near the Neshaminy, in Bucks County, Penna. He was a farmer, 
and sold his place about 1795 or 7, to remove to Virginia, whither his brother 
had gone to live, but he fell a victim to yellow fever in Philadelphia, on 
his way thither; when all records of the family were lost. 

He was born in Bucks County, Penna., in 1738, and married a Mrs. Anna 
Monck (widow of Nicolas Monck), who was the daughter of Robert Worrall 
and his wife Jenny English. Anna Worrall (Monck) was born 1755 in Bucks 
County, and had by her 1st husband Nicolas Monck two children, Jane and 
Sarah; and by her second husband James Smith, seven children, two who 
died young, and Robert, James, Samuel, Eliza W., and Anna. 

A sister of the said James Smith married a Mr. Semple. 

A sister of Anna Worrall (Monck!) Smith’, wife of James Smith and 
daughter of Robert Worrall—viz., Elizabeth Worrall—married Charles 
Fleming, son of Samuel Fleming, of Flemington, N. J., who married Esther 
Muncy, a French Protestant, from whose family the town of Muncy, Penna., 
took its name. 

Information is also desired concerning the ancestry of the beforementioned 
Robert Worrall and his wife Jenny English. : 


Grorce Hurcuinson.—Information is also desired as to the maiden name 
of the wife of a certain George Hutchinson, who was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland; married in Tyrone County, Ireland, previous to 1755; and came 
to Pennsylvania not later than 1756, and resided for a period at or near 
Kingsessing, near Philadelphia; had a store in Second Street, Philadelphia; 
had a daughter Sarah Hutchinson, who married in Philadelphia. te. 

G. A. 





Replies, 


Rozsert Morris (Vol. I. pp. 333, 471).—The last number of your very 
valuable publication contains a communication from the Rev. Horace E. 
Hayden, of Brownsville, Pa., wherein he distrusts the statement, made by me 
in my sketch of Robert Morris, presented by Mrs. Hart, his great grand- 
daughter, at the meeting in Independence Hall, July 1, 1876, and printed 
on page 341 of the Pennsytvanta Macazing, controverting the popular fal- 
lacy, without the shadow of a foundation to support it, that Robert Morris 
died in prison. The proof of the facts is so clear and open, that “he who 
runs may read,” for it is spread upon the public records of the United States 
Court. The very courteous and complimentary manner of Mr. Hayden’s in- 
quiry leads me, however, briefly to relate them, but in doing so, I am forced to 
anticipate a very important chapter in my forthcoming “ Life of Robert 
Morris,” upon the subject of his imprisonment and subsequent discharge. 

On the 4th of April, 1800, Congress, sitting almost within the shadow of 
the prison walls wherein was confined Robert Morris, passed the first Bank- 
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rupt Act for the United States. Under this statute, on the 28th of July of 
the following year, a commission of bankruptcy was issued out of the United 
States District Court for the District of Pennsylvania, upon the petition of 
John H. Huston, a creditor against Robert Morris, directed to John Hallo- 
well, Joseph Hopkinson, and Thomas Cumpston, Commissioners. The next 
day he writes to his son, Thomas Morris, at Canandaigua, New York: “I 
have this day been served with official notice, that some of my creditors are 
trying to make a Bankrupt of me, and the 31st of this month, that is the day 
after to-morrow, is appointed for the Commissioners to hear them.” After 
various preliminary proceedings, on the 26th of August, the proof of sundry 
debts, amounting in the whole to about $3,000,000.00, having been made, 


- Mr. Morris was adjudicated a bankrupt, and released from his confinement 


in =. The following day, “Thursday Morning, 27 Aug. 1801,” he writes 
to his son Thomas: “ As I know the contents of this letter will be very 
pleasing to you and your family, I embrace the first opportunity to tell you 
that I obtained my liberty lastevening, and had the inexpressible satisfaction 
to find myself again restored to my own home and family. I have, however, 
still to go through some disagreeable scenes before I can fairly cast about 
for a new pursuit, but after what I have sustained, what is to come seems 
nothing.” ‘The “ disagreeable scenes” were of course his examination before 
the Commissioners, preceding his discharge. No nobler monument exists 
or can be raised to his integrity and his honor, than his detailed statement 
of his property, and his answers to the formal interrogatories with his inci- 
dental remarks thereon, made in these proceedings, to the Commissioners. The 
beginning of December found these “ disagreeable scenes” at an end, and on 
the 5th, he writes to Thomas Morris: ‘“‘ My business was finished in the Dis- 
trict Court without opposition, and I now find myself a free citizen of the 
United States without one cent that Ican call my own.” REMEMBER!!! 
THESE WORDS ARE THE LITERAL TRUTH UTTERED BY A MAN IN THE SIXTY-EIGHTH 
YEAR OF HIS AGE, WHO FOR SEVEN YEARS HAD SUPPORTED THE GOVERNMENT ON 
HIS OWN CREDIT AND OUT OF HIS OWN POCKET, AND TO WHOM THE COUNTRY OWED 
AND STILL OWES ITS INDEPENDENCE MORE THAN TO ANY OTHER SINGLE MAN, NOT 
EXCEPTING GeorGE WasHINGTON. ARE REPUBLICS UNGRATEFUL? 
Philadelphia, Feb. 1878. Cares Henry Hart. 


P. S.—I should like to know the proof of relationship to Robert Morris 
of the “ Mr. Benjamin Morris,” mentioned by the Rev. Mr. Hayden ? 


Dunster (Vol. I. p. 469).—The will of Charles Dunster is recorded in the 
office of the Surveyor-General of East Jersey, at Perth Amboy, where there 
are a very few wills interspersed in a perplexing manner with other papers. 
Having made a few extracts some time since in a hasty manner, I give them 
with the remark that a large portion of the latter part of the will was omitted 
by me owing to want of time, but my impression is that some of the bequests 
were annulled in the codicil. I shortly afterwards entered in my note-book 
that Daniel Donaldson, nephew! of the testator, changed his name according 
to the will of his uncle Charles Dunster, to Daniel Donaldson Dunster. It 
is evident that from this line the New Jersey Dunsters descend, as Charles 
Dunster appears to have left no issue. 

The extracts are as follows, “Charles Dunster, the Parish of Perth Amboy 
in the Co. of Middlesex in America” . . “gives £100 to John Mackallow, 
of Chiswick, in the Co. of Middlesex, Gent. To John Wenmijs, of the Parish 
of St. Martins’ in the Fields in the s’d Co., Surgeon, £50. illiam Sincular, 
of the same, Perriwigg maker, £50. John Boughton, of New Inn, in the 
said Co., Gent., £50. 


* Query? Great nephew. 
Vou. 11.—8 
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“ Margaret Wallice, of St. Martins’ in the Fields, £50. Nicholas Mandell, 
of the same, Gent., £50. Mrs. Jannet Sutton, wife of Thomas Sutton, £20. 
Isaac Ashley, of the City of London, merchant, £100. Evander Mackever, 
of the City of Edinborough, vintener, £50. ‘Ilo my sister Margaret Dunster, 
wife of Daniel Roy, £200. To my niece Mary Aor ny wife of Andrew 
Donelson, £50. ‘To Gilbert Eliot, of the Parish of St. Martin in Fields, in 
Co. of Middlesex, Gent., £50. To my nephew Duncan Wright, Gent., now 
residing in the Kingdom of France, 1 shilling in full satisfaction of all claim 
he or his heirs may have on me. To Thos. Nichols, of the City of London, 
Merchant, £100. 

“My good Friend James Alexander, Attorney-General, } of all lands that 
I have taken up or is to be taken up in the Jerseys, } all mines and minerals, 
3 My Proprietary right of what land or otherwise shall come to my share 
of the late Joseph Ormston, of London, Deceased, of his estate in America, 
reserving that tract of land, formerly belonging to my Lord Neal Campbell, 
commonly called 1650 acres. To Michael Kearney, 100 acres of land. My 
Friend George Robinson, Fifty pounds, he lives at the White horse in Lum- 
ber Street, London. I do bequeath to Marcella Fagan, writer hereof, £20, 
to buy mourning. James Alexander, Att’y-Gen. of the Jerseys, and Mr. 
Michael Kearney, of Perth Amboy, Mr. John Maccalah, of Cheeswick, in 
Co. of Middlesex, in old England, and Mr. John Boughton, Att’y at Law in 
London, to be my executors, but the said James Allexander and Michael 
Kearney shall act as to my American affairs.” 

The will mentions friends and relations in the Highlands of Scotland, in 
the county of Perth. Dated Perth Amboy, April 25, 1706. Witnesses 
Phins. McIntoshe, Alexander Mackdowell, Marcella Fagan. Signed Charles 
Dunster. The codicil is dated, Feb. 16, 1726-7. I omitted to note the date 
of the proving of the will. Charles Dunster is not mentioned in the index to 
Whitehead’s East Jersey. This work, and the Rev. Edward Hatfield’s 
History of Elizabeth and Union Counties, New —- also Whitehead’s 
Analytical Index to Colonial Documents, will be found of great service in 
reference to some of the persons mentioned above, who doubtless had more 
or less connection with the early settlement of Perth Amboy. The Rev. 
Samuel Dunster, D.D., apparently of London, was one of the subscribers to 
Churchhill’s Voyages, London, 1732. His arms are engraved without the 
tinctures ; they appear to be those mentioned by Burke in his General Armory 
ed., 1864, as ‘‘ Dunster (Scarington, Co. Somerset ; granted 17 June, 1664), 
497 . buck’s head in base ar. attired or, in the dexter chief a castle of 
the third.” 

Camden, New Jersey, Feb. 15, 1878. Wituram Joun Ports. 


Rosert Srrerrect (Vol. I. P 241).—I propose to correct several errors 


in the note on page 241 of the Pennsyitvania Macazine relative to Robert 
Strettell and his family, and also add a few additional facts which may be of 
interest. 

Robert Strettell’s father, Amos Strettell, was not an Irishman, though 
for many years a resident of Dublin, to which city he removed in 1678-9 
from Cheshire, England, his native place. Amos was son of Hugh Strettell 
(died 7 mo. 5, 1671), and Mary, his wife (died 7 mo. 11, 1662), who were 
among the first Friends in that county. They were both buried in Friends’ 
.burying-ground Mabberly, Cheshire. 

Amos Strettell was twice married. His first wife, Ann, daughter of Roger 
and Mary Roberts, of Dublin, died 11 mo. 8, 1685-6, only surviving her 
marriage a few years. It is related that “she was buried in Friends’ 
burial-ground by Stephen Green, the 10th of the same month, being the first 
day of the week after the evening meeting, when John Burnyeat [an eminent 
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minister in the Society of Friends] bore a living powerful testimony to the 
truth and great love of God to the children of men by so clearly manifesting 
the same by the glorious shining of the light of his son Jesus Christ in the 
hearts of the ation of men.” 

Amos Strettell’s second wife was Experience, daughter of Robert Cuppiage 
oo in Cumberland, England, 1619), and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 

oshua and Sarah Warren, of Colchester. Amos and Experience were mar- 
ried at her father’s house at Lambstowne, county of Wexford, Ireland, 1st 
mo. 23, 1692-3. ‘ 

Philotesia, the wife of Robert Strettell, was a sister, and not daughter, of 
John Owen, of London. She was daughter of Nathaniel Owen ll 
mo. 7, 1724), formerly of Seven Oaks in Kent, afterwards of Coulsdon in 
Surrey, and subsequently of Reigate in the same county, by Frances Ridge 

born 1662, died 2 mo. 6, 1724), his second wife. Philotesia was born at 
my: : mo. 17, 1697, and was married to Robert Strettell at Reigate, 5 
mo. 18, 1716. 

Robert and Philotesia Strettell had the following children, all of whom 
came to America with them in 1736 or 1737, except the first, viz., John 
Strettell, an eminent merchant of London, born in Cheapside, the 29th of 
8th month, 1721; died in the same city in July or August, 1786. He had 
- =v child, Amos Strettell, whose descendants are probably living in Eng- 
and. 

Amos Strettell. Born in England—died in Philadelphia, 1780. He had 
two daughters, Frances and Ann, who married respectively the brothers 
Benjamin and Cadwalader Morris, and whose descendants can be found on 
the published “ Morris Tree.” Also a son Robert, who died without issue. 

Frances Strettell, born in England. Married Isaac Jones. They were 
parents of Robert Strettell Jones, some of whose descendants are given on 
page 360 of the Pennsyivanta MaGazine. 

Ann Strettell, born in England. Probably died unmarried in a 

12 mo. 20, 1877. G. V. 


Epwarp Waattey (Vol. I. pp. 55, 230, 359).—My attention has been called 
to a letter of Rev. Edward D. Neill in No. 3 of Vol. I. (p. 359), with regard to 
the Maryland theories as to the death of Whalley, the Regicide. Dr. 
Neill’s theory is certainly very plausible, but there lies in its way, to my mind, 
a great objection which makes the theory at least weak if not untenable. 
The Whalley of Bacon’s Rebellion was named Thomas, not Edward, (see 
Hening’s Statutes at Large, vol. ii. p. 370 et seg.). Now it seems to me ex- 
ceedingly unlikely either that those in authority could make the mistake of 
miscalling a seal in an official warrant for his arrest, or that the rebel him- 
self wall have changed his Christian name rather than his surname when 
he settled in Maryland. 

Dr. Neill has also made the mistake of jumping too hastily at the conclu- 
sion that the Radcliffe of Virginia was the Maryland brother Ratcliffe of 
Whalley’s will. Ratcliffe is by no means an uncommon name in Maryland, 
and the accidental coincidence offers no basis for an argument. 

Rosert P. Rosrns. 


Aveuwicx (Vol. I. p. 471).—See page 15 of Rev. Wm. C. Reichel’s edition 
of Heckewelder’s ‘“‘ Names which the Lenni Lennape or Delaware Indians 
ave to rivers, streams, and localities in the States of Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
ew Jersey, Virginia, etc.” ‘ Aughwick, corrupted from Achweek, signify- 
ing brushy, i. e. over-grown with brush.” Note, on same page, “ A-che-we- 
u-bushy, Zeisberger.” The name is Indian. H. E 
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Parry (Vol. I. p.471).—It is stated in the note on Col. Caleb Parry that 
Esther, daughter of Caleb and Elizabeth (Jacobs) Parry, married in 1789 
Guilluam Aertsen ; it should have read Guilliaem, and the date 1790. 

AERTSEN. 


Moore (Vol. I. p. 358).—Information is wanted of the descendants of 
Thomas and John Moore, probably under the misapprehension that they 
were brothers of Andrew Moore, as erroneously stated in Biographical 
History of Lancaster County. They were sons of Richard and Mary 
(Green) Moore, who arrived 11th of 5th month, 1686, in the Delaware from 
Bristol, England, John Moore, Commander. Probably settled in Concord, 
(now) Delaware County, where Richard died about 1695, leaving issue— 
Mary and John, born in England, Thomas, George, and Susanna. The 
widow married Joseph Cloud, of Concord, by whom she had other children. 
John and Thomas Moore purchased several hundred acres of land at the 
present site of Downington, and the latter established a mill there as early 
as 1718. John died Jan. 1726-7, without issue. Thomas married in 1713 
Mary Pyle, and probably left issue. Corr. 


Hampton (Vol. I. p. 359).—Simon Hampton was of Edgmont, 1729, 1730, 
’37, ’40; of Thornbury, 1747, ’49, ’54, etc., to 1771; died in Concord, March 
1st, 1774, doubtless at the house of his son-in-law, John Baldwin. Widow 
Sarah died in Bethel before April 20, 1782. They were not Friends, but 
their son Samuel was adinitted into membership 12 mo. 25, 1750-1, and daugh- 
ters Rebecca and Sarah 2 mo. 26, 1753. Other children were Walter and 
Thomas Hampton. Rebecca married Robert Pyle, of Bethel, 11 mo. 8, 1753. 
Thomas married Esther Pyle, 1756 or ’7. Sarah married John Baldwin, 
March, 1761. Robert Pyle obtained the family Bible, as appears by the 
administrator’s accounts. There was a John Hampton, of Edgmont, 1722, 
whose wife was Ann. He removed to Deer Creek, Maryland, before 1767. 
Benjamin Hampton was a single freeman in Edgmont, 1729, 1732 ; a taxa 
ble, 1734-1749; of Willistown, 1754-1766. Administration of his estate 
granted to Rachel Hampton, 1767. Corps. 


Ruston (Vol. I. p. 358).—Dr. Thomas Ruston was the son of Job Ruston, 
an influential citizen, and active member of the Presbyterian Church, who 
settled on Elk Creek in Fagg’s Manor, Chester County, about 1739 ; his resi- 
dence being in what is now Upper Oxford Township, near Forestville. Dr. 
Ruston married Mary Fisher, the daughter and only heir of William Fisher, 
by whom he had three children, Thomas, Mary, and Charlotte. The last 
married Richard M., son of Col. John Hannum, of West Chester, and went to 
Kentucky. For some notice of Job Ruston and Dr. Thomas Ruston see his- 
torical sketches of Fagg’s Manor and New London Presbyterian Churches 
and Colonial Records. Corr. 


JonaTHAN Wuitaker.—Information is wanted regarding Jonathan Whit- 
aker, who in 1752 purchased a tract of land on Mine Brook in the present 
Somerset County, N. J., on which his family resided, and which is now in 
the possession of his descendants. He came to America in the 17th, or 
early in the 18th century, was of English birth, and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. Was the J. W. mentioned on page 312 of the History of 
Elizabeth, N. J., by Dr. Hatfield, the one who settled at Mine Brook? A 
son of J. W., of Somerset County (named Nathaniel), graduated at Princeton 
in 1752. He is said to have been born on Long Island ; he was a Presbyterian 


minister. Any information of the family previous to 1752 will greatly oblige 
KE. K. Waitaker. 





